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ABSTRACT 


Unit  "retention  profiles"  were  developed  using 
Navy  Human  Resource  Management  Survey  responses  for 
both  high  and  lew  retention  units.  Although  the 
"profiles"  were  found  to  be  identical  for  both  high 
and  lew  retention  units,  comparative  analysis  of 
Survey  responses  was  found  of  value  in  assisting  unit 
Commanding  Officers  in  developing  retention  management 
strategies. 

The  data  utilized  consisted  of  28,913  respondents 
of  the  Navy  Human  Resource  Management  Survey  during 
the  second  guarter  of  fiscal  year  1978.  The 
individual's  stated  career  intent  was  regressed  on  the 
survey  dimensions,  indices,  and  guestions  to  further 
understand  the  dynamics  of  the  retention  decision. 
Unit  "retention  profiles"  were  developed  as  a  result 
of  stepwise  discriminant  analysis  on  the  survey 
guestions  for  both  high  and  low  retention  units. 

A  detailed  bibliography  of  employee  job  turnover 
is  included  as  an  aid  to  future  researchers. 
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!•   INTRODOCTION 

In  an  address  to  the  Navywide  Retention  Conference  in 
August,  1978,  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  Adm.  Thomas 
Hayward,  highlighted  the  issues  and  problems  of  Navy 
enlisted  personnel  retention.  He  pointed  out  that  current 
retention  rates  were  unsatisfactory  and  held  very  serious 
portents  for  the  future.  Adm.  Hayward  considered  the  most 
serious  problem  in  Navy  enlisted  retention  to  be  with  second 
term  petty  officer  reenlistment .  The  reenlistment  rate  for 
that  group  had  been  only  69%  overall  and  was  viewed  as  a 
serious  situation  (Sinaiko,  1978)  . 

More  recently,  Adm.  Robert  Baldwin,  Chief  of  Naval 
Personnel,  has  stated  that  retention  of  two-tour  enlisted 
personnel  is  at  its  lowest  level  since  the  end  of  the  draft. 
The  rate  had  dipped,  as  of  March  1979,  to  47.3%  overall. 
Adm. Baldwin  also  noted  that  "retention  of  personnel  in  some 
of  the  technical  seagoing  ratings  (whose  skills  are  in  high 
demand  in  the  civilian  sector)  is  only  25%  or  less. ^ 

To  put  this  matter  in  perspective,  the  Navy  has,  since 
1975,  gone  from  20  ratings  to  over  63  ratings  which  are  not 
meeting  reenlistment  goals.  With  regard  to  second  term 
reenlistments,  the  situation  is  especially  critical.  In 
that  group,  66  ratings  are  experiencing  problems  (Sinaiko, 
1  978)  . 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  been  criticized  by 
1   Navy  Times,  March  19,  197  9,  p. 34. 
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Conqress  for  being  ineffective  in  attrition  management 
(Lockman,  1977).  Eadm.  Joseph  M.  Metcalf  (Pers  10X) , 
presenting  an  Executive  Review  of  manpower  and  personnel 
problems  ax.  the  1978  Navywide  Retention  Conference, 
highlighted  a  recent  review  by  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  in  its  deliberations  on  the  FY  79  Military 
Authorization  Bill.  Ihe  Committee  cited  the  Navy  on  several 
accounts,  i.e.,  recruiting  shortfalls,  high  desertion  rates, 
losses  of  career  people,  shortfalls  of  petty  officers,  and 
discipline  problems.  It  directed  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
"to  report  the  Navy's  manpower  situation  in  general  and  to 
outline  problems  and  detailed  solutions  to  them"  (Sinaiko, 
1978)  . 

Speaking  before  the  House  Military  Personnel 
Subcommittee,  Adm.  Baldwin,  along  with  Edward  Hidalgo, 
Assistant  Navy  Secretary  for  Manpower  and  Reserve  Affairs 
and  Logistics,  cited  the  Navy's  efforts  to  "stem  the  tide", 
but  admitted  that  attrition  was  up  and  recruiting  was  down  - 
as  was  Officer  retention  and  career  reenlistments.  On  the 
brighter  side,  however,  first-term  reenlistments  had 
increased  to  40.3%  -  a  high  for  recent  years. i 

To  date,  considerable  research  effort  has  been  focused 
on  identifying  relevant  factors  related  to  military 
personnel  retention  and  turnover.  Many  of  these  research 
studies,  as  shall  be  seen,  have  concentrated  on  identifying 
the  demographic  and  personal  characteristics  which  appear  to 
be  related  to,  and  directly  influence,  the  retention 
decision.  Unfortunately,  research  findings  have  been  of 
little  help  in  themselves  in  directly  increasing  the 
retention  rates  among  active  duty  personnel  -  especially 


1   Navy  Times,  March  19,  1979,  p. 34. 
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among   those  individuals   whose  background  characteristics 
indicate  relatively  low  probabilities  of  retention  but  whose 
abilities   and  skills  are  of  high  importance  to  the  military 
(Lafiocco,  et  al.,  1977). 

Many  of  the  research  studies  show  that  personnel 
retention  and  attrition  outcomes  in  the  Navy  are  generally 
determined  ty  multiple  factors.  Both  pre-service 
characteristics  (demography  and  social  background)  and 
in-service  experiences  (service  history,  satisfaction,  and 
performance)  were  found  to  contribute  significantly  to  the 
formulation  of  the  retention  decision.  Pre-service  status 
and  attitudes,  as  reflected  in  length  of  enlistment 
contract,  minority  status,  aptitude  scores,  amount  of 
schooling,  and  school  adjustment  (expulsions)  were 
differentiated  among  those  personnel  who  attrite  and  those 
who  remain  in  the  Navy.  Further,  in-service  variables  such 
as  technical  schools  completed,  amount  of  sea  duty,  job 
satisfaction,  performance  record,  marital  status,  and 
medical  history  also  were  discriminated  with  respect  to 
retention  (Lafiocco,  et  al. ,  1976)  . 

As  noted  by  Lockman  (1977),  the  retention  decision  is 
affected  by  the  aggregate  effects  of  societal, 
organizational,  and  individual  factors.  The  social 
perspective  that  military  service  is  a  job  (and  maybe  also 
an  adventure) ,  but  a  job  nonetheless,  and  no  longer  a 
calling  for  citizen  soldiers,  has  teen  cited  as  a  major 
reason  for  the  personnel  retention  problems  facing  the 
military  today. 

Organizational  factors  affecting  attrition  point  to 
defective  management  policies  and  unit  practices.  outmoded, 
uneconomical,  monolithic  policies  (such  as  the  granting  of 
Basic  Allowance  for  Quarters  to  only  married  personnel)  , 
often   buttressed   by   law   and   traditions,   and   variable. 
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situational  influences  in  men's  units  (such  as  unplanned 
operational  schedule  changes) ,  combine  to  produce  a  major 
effect  in  the  retention  decision  (Lockman,  1977) . 

Individual  factors  affecting  attrition  revolve  about 
personal  expectations  and  individual  perceptions  of  both  the 
work  environment  and  the  job  itself. 

Given  the  above  perspective,  it  might  be  suggested  that 
attrition  in  the  military,  which  appears  "inevitable",  is 
also  a  reflection  of  the  same  kinds  of  adult  socialization 
processes  that  take  place  in  the  civilian  workplace.  Thus 
young  people  should  be  expected  to  try  to  "find  themselves" 
in  the  world  of  work.  This  is  as  true  in  military 
institutions  as  it  is  in  the  civilian  sector.  While 
attrition  in  the  military  is  costly,  it  should  also  be 
recognized  that  attrition  serves  a  valuable  "correcting" 
function-  "errors"  are  reduced  when  inadequate  or  unsuitable 
people  are  eliminated  from  the  organization.  Furthermore, 
attrition  provides  a  screening  function  that  cannot  be 
effectively  carried  out  prior  to  the  individual's  entry  into 
the  organization. 

Assuming  that  we  cannot  (and  perhaps  should  not)  totally 
eliminate  attrition  in  military  organizations,  it  is  logical 
to  assert  that  these  processes  can  be  better  managed  to 
minimize  organizational  and  personal  costs  and  maximize 
benefits  to  all  parties  (Goodstadt  and  Glickraan,  1975; 
Lafiocco,  et  al.,  1S76)  .  As  the  pool  of  qualified  enlistment 
prospects  shrinks,  the  need  to  develop  an  effective  and 
efficient  personnel  retention  management  program  grows  in  an 
accelerating  fashion. 

A  prerequisite  to  the  development  of  an  effective 
personnel  retention  management  program,  however,  requires 
the   answering  of  several  questions:   Why  do  employees  stay? 
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What  are  their  values  for  working  and  for  living?  What  are 
their  ages,  sexes,  marital  status,  and  so  on?  What  are  the 
right  and  wrong  reasons  for  employees  staying  in  their  jobs? 
How  dissatisfied  is  dissatisfied?  (Flowers  and  Hughs,  1973) . 

The  first  step  in  developing  a  method  to  improve 
personnel  retention  management  is  to  create  or  obtain 
accurate  and  usable  information  about  the  personnel  who  are 
to  be  managed.  It  is  important  that  this  information 
possess  a  measurable  degree  of  accuracy  and  content  validity 
as  it  will  form  the  basis  upon  which  retention  management 
decisions  will  te  based. 

The  purpose  of  this  thesis  is  to  provide  a  method  for 
unit  Commanding  Cfficers  to  improve  unit  retention 
management  through  effective  use  of  the  Human  Resource 
Management  Survey.  The  thesis  is  based  on  the  following 
assumptions: 

1.  The  Human  Resource  Management  Survey  is  a  valid 
instrument  for  measuring  organizational  factors,  as  noted  in 
independently  conducted  validity  studies. 

2.  An  individual's  stated  intention  to  reenlist,  above 
all  other  variables,  is  the  strongest  predictor  of  future 
turnover  behavior.  The  literature  review  shows  that  one's 
stated  intent  to  reenlist  accounts  for  the  greatest  amount 
of  variance  in  personnel  turnover  (Mobley,  et  al. ,  1977a). 

The  primary  hypothesis  to  be  tested  in  this  study  is 
whether  or  not  the  Navy  Human  Resource  Management  Survey  can 
provide  information  which  can  be  effectively  utilized  in 
planning  personnel  retention  management  strategies. 
Specifically,  it  is  hypothesized  that  units  having  high 
levels  cf  personnel  retention  will  display  a  "retention 
profile"  -  as  defined  by  mean  scores  on  key  questions  in  the 
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Human  Resource  Management  Survey  -  that  is  significantly 
different  from  units  having  low  retention  levels.  Further, 
that  these  "retention  profiles"  can  be  differentiated  by 
effective  use  of  the  Human  Resource  Management  Survey. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  Human  Resource 
Management  Survey  contains  data  which  are  aggregated  at  the 
unit  level  and  cannot  be  applied  to  examine  individual 
behavior.  Additionally,  the  data  are  gathered  at  a  single 
point  in  time  and,  since  changes  in  command  are  relatively 
frequent,  the  data  may  not  be  relevant  for  prediction 
(Goodstadt  and  Glickman,  1975).  Accordingly,  no  attempt 
will  be  made  in  this  study  to  predict  future  command 
retention  rates  based  on  survey  responses.  Instead,  the 
primary  focus  of  this  thesis  will  be  to  evaluate  the  ability 
of  the  Human  Resource  Management  Survey  to  provide  valid, 
descriptive  information  which  can  assist  unit  commanders  in 
developing  effective  personnel  retention  management 
strategies. 

A.   THESIS  OVERVIEW 

This  thesis  begins  with  a  general  review  of  available 
civilian  and  military  studies  concerned  with  personnel 
retention  and  job  turnover.  The  literature  review  provides 
a  summary  of  the  current  knowledge  in  the  field  of  personnel 
retention  and  job  turnover-both  in  the  military  and  civilian 
environments.  Continual  reference  will  be  made  to  these 
studies  throughout  the  remainder  of  the  thesis. 

Following  the  literature  review,  the  following 
methodological  areas  will  be  discussed: 

1  Resource  Management  Survey  ive  overview  of  the  Human 
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2.  A  description  of  the  sample  utilized  in  the  thesis. 

3.  A  description  of  the  method  of  analysis  used  in  this 

study. 

Next,  a  regression  analysis  of  the  Human  Resource 
Management  Survey  database  will  be  performed  and  the 
analysis  results  presented.  The  regression  analysis  was 
performed  to  compare  its  results  with  the  results  of  other 
research  findings  discussed  in  the  literature  review.  It  is 
anticipated  that  the  results  of  the  regression  analysis 
performed  on  the  survey  database,  when  compared  with 
previously  published  research  results,  will  provide  an 
initial  assessment  of  the  Human  Resource  Management  Survey's 
utility  in  generating  useful  information  for  future  Navy 
enlisted  personnel  management  decisions. 

The  fourth  section  of  the  thesis  will  analyze  the 
ability  of  the  Human  Resource  Management  Survey  to 
differentiate  between  units  having  high  and  low  retention 
rates.  The  hypothesis  being  tested  in  this  section  will  be 
whether  cr  not  units,  having  either  high  or  low  retention 
rates,  develop  "retention  profiles"  -  as  defined  by  mean 
scores  on  key  questions  in  the  Human  Resource  Management 
Survey  -  which  are  significantly  different  from  each  other. 
To  test  the  hypothesis,  discriminate  analyses  of  the  Human 
Resource  Management  Survey  responses  of  various  fleet  units 
was  performed.  It  was  anticipated  that  the  discriminant 
analyses  of  the  survey  responses  would  identify  differences 
between  the  high  and  low  retention  units.  Further,  it  was 
hoped  that  these  differences  would  produce  "retention 
profiles"  which  would  be  significantly  different  between 
high  and  low  retention  rate  units.  If  successfully 
developed  from  the  survey  data,  the  "retention  profiles" 
would  be  useful  to  unit  commanders  in  assisting  them  in  the 
development  of  effective  retention  management  strategies  and 
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decisions. 

As  appropriate,  suggestions  for  practical  utilization  of 
Human  Resource  Management  Survey  data  and  implications  for 
future  research  Mill  conclude  this  thesis. 

A  consolidated  bibliography  of  the  turnover  literature, 
including  bibliographies  provided  by  Porter  and  Steers 
(1973);  Price  (1977);  Mobley,  et  al.,  (1977);  Hand,  et  al. , 
(1977);  and  the  present  authors,  has  been  included  to  assist 
future  researchers  studying  either  military  or  civilian 
personnel  retention. 
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II.   REVIEW  OF  LITERATURE 


The  literature  review  conducted  in  this  section  will 
note  the  conclusions  of  Porter  and  Steers  (1973) ;  Price 
(1977);  Mobley,  et  al.,  (1977a);  and  Hand,  et  al. ,  (1977), 
provide  a  summarization  of  recent  research  not  included  in 
those  reviews,  and  offer  the  present  authors'   conclusions. ^ 

The  research  summary  will  be  divided  into  the  following 
sections:  1)  individual  demographic  and  personal  variables; 


1  The  last  major  review  of  turnover  literature  written 
prior  to  1973  was  that  of  Porter  and  Steers  (1973) .  Mora 
recently,  sociologist  J.  L.  Price  (1977)  has  published  a 
significant  book  seeking  to  codify  the  turnover  literature 
from  a  variety  of  disciplines,  e.g.  economics,  sociology, 
and  psychology.  The  Price  book  contains  a  number  of 
references  generally  not  included  in  the  psychological  and 
management  turnover  literatures  cited  in  the  United  States. 
However,  the  Price  codification  does  not  deal  with  post-1974 
research  and  is  incomplete  in  its  coverage  of  the 
psychological  and  management  literature  on  employee 
turnover.  Forrest,  et  al. ,  (1977)  also  recently  presented  a 
partial  review  of  the  turnover  literature.  However,  this 
review,  which  dealt  with  the  broader  spectrum  of 
organizational  participation  behaviors,  included  no 
post-1973  research  and  had  a  conceptual  rather  than 
empirical  emphasis  (Mobley,  et  al.,  1977a).  Mobley, 
Griffeth,  Hand,  and  Megilino  (1977a)  have  conducted  a 
post-197U  literature  review  on  the  turnover  issue. 
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2)  overall  satisfaction;  3)  organizational  and  work 
environment  factors;  4)  job  content  factors;  5)  external 
environment  factors;  and  6)  recently  developed  constructs. 

A.   INDIVIDUAL  DEWCGBAPHIC  AND  PERSONAL  FACTORS 

This  category  includes  such  background  variables  as  age, 
tenure^  sex,  family  responsibilities,  education, 
personality,  other  personal  considerations,  and,  as  listed 
in  the  Motley,  et  al. ,  (1977a)  review,  weighted  application 
blanks. 


(cont.)  While  updating  the  previous  major  literature 
reviews,  Mobley,  et  al.,  (1977a)  have  focused  their  study 
specifically  on  employee  turnover  as  an  individual  choice 
behavior.  The  interactions  at  unit,  organizational,  or 
other  aggregate  levels  and  their  relationships  toward 
turnover  are  viewed  as  having  "little  value  in  understanding 
individual  turnover  decisions."  Further,  the  review  does 
not  deal  with  the  issues  of  absenteeism  nor  that  of 
terminations  which  are  organization  initiated. 

Hand,  Griff eth,  and  Mobley  (1977),  under  the  Navy 
All-Volunteer  Force  Manpower  Research  and  Development 
Program  of  the  Office  of  Naval  Research,  have  produced  a 
review  of  literature  specifically  directed  toward  military 
enlistment,  reenlistment  and  withdrawal  research.  This 
review,  designed  to  critically  review  and  summarize  existing 
attrition  research,  also  includes  analysis  of  original 
choice,  first  term  attrition,  and  reenlistment.  Studies 
that  assessed  behavioral  intention,  other  forms  of 
withdrawal  and  studies  unrelated  to  withdrawal  but  of 
related  interest  were  also  included  (Hand,  et  al. ,  1977). 
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Porter  and  Steers  (1973)  and  Price  (1977)  agreed 
that  a  well  established  negative  relationship  existed 
between  increased  age  and  turnover.  Kobley,  et  al.,  (1977a) 
provides  support  for  this  conclusion  but  notes  that  the 
amount  of  variance  being  explained  was,  however,  rather  low, 
Mobley,  et  al.,  (1977a)  noted  that  age  was  likely  to  covary 
with  other  variables,  e.g.  tenure,  and  standing  alone,  made 
little  contribution  to  the  understanding  of  the  psychology 
of  the  turnover  process.  This  latter  statement  is  borne  out 
when  reviewing  the  findings  presented  by  Hand,  et  al.  , 
(1977)  concerning  the  effect  of  age  as  an  independent 
variable.  Age,  when  related  to  attrition,  was  found  to  have 
a  positive  relationship  (Plag,  et  al.,  1970)  on  the  one 
hand  and  a  non- linear  relationship  (Lockman,  1975)  on  the 
other. 

Hand,  et  al.,  (1977)  found  the  relationship  between 
age  and  reenlistment  to  be  no  clearer  than  that  between  age 
and  attrition  noted  above.  Studies  reviewed  were 
contradictory  and  showed  that  age  at  enlistment  was 
negatively  related  to  reenlistment  rate  (Enns,  1975) ,  that 
age  had  little  effect  on  reenlistment  (Haber,  et  al.,  1974), 
and  that  age  was  a  significant  predictor  in  a  regression 
equation  that  accounted  for  35  percent  of  the  variance  in 
relation  to  reenlistment  (La  Rocco,  et  al.,  1975). 

2.   Tenure 

Porter  and  Steers  (1973),  Price  (1977),  and  Mobley, 
et  al.,  (1977a)  agree  that  strong  support  exists  in  the 
literature  for  the  conclusion  that   tenure   is   consistently 
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and  neqatively  related  to  turnover.  As  with  age,  however,  a 
conceptual  model  and  multivariate  studies  are  necessary  to 
establish  the  relative  contribution  of  tenure  to  variance  in 
turnover  and  to  develop  a  better  understanding  of  the 
psychology  of  the  tenure  effect  (Mobley,  et  al.,  1977).  In 
the  military.  Hand  et  al. ,  (1977)  found  that  the  longer  the 
length  of  first  term  enlistment  (up  to  four  years) ,  the 
greater  the  probability  of  reenlistment  (Haber,  et  al. , 
1974;  Lafiocco,  et  al.  ,  1975)  and  that  grade  or  ranic  (an 
indirect  measure  of  tenure)  is  positively  related  to,  and 
typically  one  of  the  most  significant  factors,  predicting 
reenlistment  (Haber,  et  al.,  197U;  Lindsay  and  Causey, 
1969)  . 

3.  Sex 

Porter  and  Steers  (1973)  did  not  have  a  separata 
category  for  sex  although  they  did  note  an  interaction 
between  sex  and  family  size  which  may  be  subject  to  change 
with  current  reevaluation  of  "traditional  role 
differentiation."  Price  (1977)  noted  inconsistent  findings 
on  the  effects  of  sex  and  Mobley,  et  al. ,  (1977a),  citing 
conflicting  research  findings,  found  the  contribution  of  sex 
to  turnover,  standing  alone,  or  in  conjuction  with  other 
variables,  remains  unclear.  Hand,  et  al. ,  (1977)  do  not 
comment  on  the  effect  of  this  variable  in  the  military 
literature. 

4.  Family  Responsibilities 

Porter  and  Steers  (1973)  concluded  that  family  size 
and  family  responsibilities  were  generally  found  to  be 
positively  related  to  turnover  among  women  while  their 
impact  on  men  appears  to  be  mixed.    Price   (1977)   did   not 
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include  these  variables  in  his  review.  Mobley,  et  al. , 
(1977a)  cite  three  of  four  recent  studies  which  supported 
the  proposition  that  family  responsibility,  including 
marital  status,  is  associated  with  decreased  turnover.  This 
finding  is  contrary  to  the  results  presented  by  Porter  and 
Steers  (1973).  However,  Mobley,  et  al. ,  (1977a)  note  that 
this  set  of  variables  is  likely  to  covary  with  other 
variables  such  as  age,  tenure,  and  sex  and  that  no  clear  cut 
conclusion  is  evident.  Hand,  et  al.,  (1977),  however,  noted 
a  consistent  finding  that  the  number  of  dependents  a  service 
member  has  serves  to  increase  the  probability  of 
reenlistment. 

5.   Education 

Porter  and  Steers  (1973)  did  not  include  this 
variable  in  their  review.  Price  (1977)  concluded  that 
better  educated  employees  usually  have  higher  turnover, 
however,  this  finding  is  only  weakly  supported.  Mobley,  et 
al. ,  (1977a)  conclude  that  the  role  of  education  remains 
inconclusive  and  its  explication  again  requires  a  conceptual 
model  and  multivariate  analyses.  Hand,  et  al.,  (1977)  noted 
that  education  level  may  be  the  most  consistent  predictor  of 
attrition  of  all  of  the  demographic  variables.  Six  studies 
consistently  found  that  the  higher  the  level  of  formal 
education  (i.e.  through  high  school)  the  more  likely  the 
individual  would  not  attrite.  In  relation  to  r eenlistments, 
however,  the  effects  of  education  are  mixed.  Research 
results  show  a  positive  relationship  (LaRocco,  et  al. , 
1975);  a  negative  relationship  (Enns,  1975);  and  little 
impact   (Haber,et  al. ,  1974;  Nelson,  1970),  on  reenlistment. 
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6.  Weighted  Application  Blanks  (WAB) 

Mobley,      et      al. ,  (1977a)    concluded    that   while  the 

utility   of   WAB's   for   employee    selection   continues    to   require 
situation  specific  validation         (and        regular        cross 

validation) ,   standing   alone   they  offer      little      contribution 
to   understanding   the   psychology  of   turnover    processes, 

7.  Other  Personal  Variables 

Mcbley,  et  al, ,  (1977a)  cite  various  studies  dealing 
with  personality,  distance  migrated,  and  number  of  previous 
jobs.  They  conclude  that  because  of  the  small  number  of 
studies,  no  generalizations  were  possible.  Hand,  et  al. , 
(1977)  note  that  martial  status  of  the  parents  has  been 
found  in  one  study  to  be  related  to  attrition.  The  study 
found  that  recruits  whose  parents  were  living  together  had 
higher  effectiveness  scores  than  when  one  or  both  were 
deceased,  separated,  or  divorced.  Further,  the  study  noted 
that  recruits  whose  parents  were  living  together  also  had 
higher  effectiveness  scores  than  adopted  individuals  or 
individuals  from  a  foster  home.  Six  studies  reviewed  by 
Hand,  et  al.,  (1977)  reported  race  to  be  related  to 
reenlistment.  Two  of  the  studies  found  that  race  had  little 
impact  on  reenlistment  while  the  remaining  four  studies 
concluded  that  minorities  were  more  likely  to  reenlist  than 
non-minorities.  Whether  or  not  methodological  differences 
used  in  these  studies  could  account  for  the  difference  in 
findings  was  not  readily  determinable.  Additionally,  Hand, 
et  al, ,  (1977)  found  that  the  military  occupation  of  the 
service  member  was  an  important  factor  in  influencing 
reenlistment.  Region  of  the  country  was  also  found  to  be 
related   to   reenlistment   with   individuals   from   the  west 
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havinq  the  highest  probability  of  reenlisting.  While  the 
population  size  of  the  county  of  residence  prior  to 
enlistment  had  little  impact  on  reenlistment,  individuals 
from  low  income  states  were  found  to  have  the  highest  rate 
of  reenlistment .  Finally,  reenlistees  were  more  likely  to 
have  been  brought  up  in  poorer  homes  than  those  not 
reenlisting. 

8.    Summary   of   Individual   Demographic   and  Personal 
Factors 

Of  the  personal  variables  reviewed  in  this  section, 
age  and  tenure  stand  out  as  being  consistently  and 
negatively  related  to  turnover.  Younger  employees  and 
employees  with  shorter  length  of  service  are  generally 
higher  turnover  risks  (Mobley,  et  al.,  1977a).  The  other 
remaining  personal  variables  were  weakly  or  inconclusively 
related  to  turnover.  The  military  studies  reviewed  by  Hand, 
et  al.,  (1977)  suggest  that  education  level  may  be  the  most 
consistent  predictor  of  attrition  among  the 
biographic/demographic  variables.  Its  effectiveness  in 
predicting  retention,  however,  is  guestionable.  Hand,  et 
al.,  (1977)  note  that  with  the  exception  of  one  study,  the 
variance  explained  by  demographic/biographic  predictors 
rarely  exceeded  10X.  The  utilization  of  these  variables  as 
predictors  seems  to  be  based  on  the  intuitive  theory  that 
those  individuals  who  leave  the  military,  either  through 
attrition  or  withdrawal,  bring  into  the  military  a 
completely  different  set  of  personal  characteristics  from 
those  whc  remain.  Further,  that  given  adequate  time,  money, 
resources,  etc.,  these  characteristics  can  be  identified, 
and  the  results  will  be  a  more  accurate  selection  of 
individuals.  It  appears,  however,  that  the  use  of 
demographic/biographical  data  by  themselves,  will  be 
inadeguate  as  long  as  important  situational  constraints   and 
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realities  of  the  military  are  not  also  given  explicit, 
concurrent  consideration.  A  more  comprehensive  view  of 
factors  affecting  attrition  and  retention  is  required. 
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B.   OVERALL  JOB  SAIISf ACTION  AND  TURNOVER 

Porter  and  Steers  (1973)  concluded  that  a  consistent 
negative  relationship  was  shown  between  turnover  and  job 
satisfaction.  They  further  noted  that  this  finding  was 
consistent  with  previous  reviews  of  turnover  literature. 
Price  (1977)  is  in  agreement  and  noted  that  satisfaction, 
together  with  opportunity,  were  the  primary  intervening 
variables  between  "structural  variables"  and  turnover.  With 
the  exception  of  one  study,  Mobley,  et  al. ,  (1977a) 
conclude  that  their  review  continues  to  indicate  a 
consistent  negative  relationship  between  overall 
satisfaction  and  turnover.  They  note,  however,  that  the 
amount  of  variance  being  accounted  for  is  consistently  less 
than  14%.  Further,  that  when  satisfaction  is  included  in 
multiple  regressions  with  variables  such  as  intentions  and 
commitment,  its  effect  on  turnover  may  become 
non-significant.  Hand,  et  al.,  (1977)  conclude  that 
methodoloqical  prctlems  in  the  research  studies  reviewed 
generally  precluded  drawing  meaningful  conclusions  between 
iob  satisfaction  and  reenlistment-both  actual  and  intended. 
Hand,  et  al.,  (1977)  cited  two  studies  in  which  job 
satisfaction  accounted  for  35%  and  31%  of  the  variance. 
However,  when  taken  alone,  job  satisfaction  accounted  for 
only  7.6%  and  ^5%  ,  respectively,  of  these  same  studies. 
The  remaining  studies  provided  even  less  evidence  that  a 
strong  relationship  exists  between  satisfaction  and 
withdrawl  behavior. 
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C.   ORGANIZATIONAL  AND  WORK  ENVIRONMENTAL  FACTORS 

1.   Pay  and  Promotion 

Porter  and  Steers  found  that  pay  and  promotion 
appear  to  represent  significant  factors  in  the  turnover 
process.  Price  (1S77)  concluded  that  existing  data  support 
the  hypothesis  that  successively  higher  amounts  of  pay  will 
protably  produce  successively  lower  amounts  of  turnover. 
Price  (1977)  also  noted  that  promotional  opportunities  or 
upward  moiaility,  while  related  to  lower  turnover,  has  been 
insufficiently  studied  to  claim  strong  support.  Mobley,  et 
al. ,  (1977a),  however,  noted  a  general  lack  of  relationship 
between  both  pay  satisfaction  and  turnover  and  satisfaction 
with  promotion  and  turnover.  The  inconsistency  between  the 
studies  reported  by  Mobley,  et  al. ,  (1977a)  and  those 
reviewed  by  Porter  and  Steers  (1973)  and  Price  (1977)  can  be 
explained  as  resulting  from  differences  in  economic 
conditions;  the  level  of  the  position  being  studied; 
absolute  pay  levels;  and  the  recent  heavy  reliance  on  a 
single  measure  of  pay  and  promotion  satisfaction  (i.e.  the 
Job  Description  Index).  The  suggestion  was  made  that 
multiple  measures  of  satisfaction  should  be  used  whenever 
possible  so  that  more  can  be  learned  about  the  implications 
of  alternative  satisfaction  scales  (Gillet  and  Schwab, 
1975).  In  their  review.  Hand,  et  al.  ,  (1977)  concluded  that 
many  of  the  actual  reenlistment  studies  either  had 
questionable  methodology  and/or  accounted  for  small  amounts 
of  variance.  Only  one  study  (Quigley  and  Wilburn,  1969) 
accounted  for  a  very  large  percentage  of  the  variance 
(79.2%)  by  using  a  relatively  large  number  of  appropriate 
independent  variables.   Pay  and   its   substitute   (estimated 
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civilian  earninqs)  were  found  to  be  predictors  of  actual 
reenlistment.  The  studies  which  reported  on  reenlistment 
intentions  produce  a  somewhat  confusing  array  of 
conclusions.  Pay  did  not  appear  to  be  a  potent  predictor  of 
intention  to  reenlist.  Further,  pay  and  fringe  benefits 
essentially  do  not  affect  intention  to  reenlist,  but  do 
affect  intention  not  to  reenlist.  One  explanation  of  these 
seemingly  contradictory  results  would  be  that  "other" 
variables  within  the  services  or  the  economic  environment 
completely  overpower  pay  as  a  predictor.  These  "other" 
variables  are  perceived  differently  by  those  intending  to 
reenlist  and  those  not  intending  to  reenlist.  Those  not 
intending  to  reenlist  could  possibly,  but  not  certainly,  be 
convinced  by  higher  pay  to  reenlist.  No  analysis  was  made 
for  the  quality  of  potential  reenlistees  in  either  category. 
Overall,  Hand,  et  al.  ,  (1977)  conclude  that  the  studies 
reviewed  indicated  that  the  amount  of  variance  accounted  for 
by  pay  was  relatively  small. 

2.   Organizational  Size 

Porter  and  Steers  (1973)  and  Price  (1977)  both  found 
that  an  inconclusive  relationship  existed  between 
organizational  size  and  turnover.  Porter  and  Steers  (1973) 
did  find  a  positive  relationship  between  unit  size  and 
turnover  for  blue  collar  levels  but  an  inconclusive 
relationship  for  white  collar  workers.  Mobley,  et  al. , 
(1977a)  and  Hand,  et  al.,  (1977)  reviewed  no  further 
literature  dealing  with  this  variable. 


3. 


Porter  and  steers  (1973)  concluded  that  turnover  was 
negatively  related  to  supervisory  consideration,  perceptions 
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of  equitable  treatment,  amount  of  supervisory  feedback,  and 
understanding  cf  job  requirements  and  methods.  Price 
(1977) ,  while  not  dealing  directly  with  supervisory  style  as 
a  variable,  found  that  instrumental  communications  (directly 
related  to  role  performance)  and  formal  communications  are 
negatively  related  to  turnover.  Mobley,  et  al. ,  (1977a) 
concluded  that  moderate  support  for  the  negative 
relationship  between  supervision  and  turnover  existed  in  the 
recent  literature.  However,  the  number  of  studies  which 
found  no  significant  relationship  between  satisfaction  with 
supervision  and  turnover  indicated  a  need  to:  more  closely 
examine  the  nature  of  our  leadership  measures;  conduct  more 
micro-analyses  of  the  leader-member  exchange  (Graen  and 
Ginsburgh,  1977) ;  and  assess  the  contribution  of  supervision 
in  multivariate  designs  which  consider  other  salient 
variables.  Hand,  et  al. ,  (1977)  did  not  specify 
supervisory  style  as  a  separate  discussion  variable.  In  two 
of  the  studies  reviewed  (Carlisle,  1975;  Glickman,  et  al. , 
1973)  however,  supervision  was  noted  as  having  a  weak, 
negative  relationship  to  reenlistment  intentions.  The 
amounr  of  variance  explained  by  the  variable  "supervision" 
standing  alone  is  not  provided.  Accordingly,  no 
generalizations  or  conclusions  about  this  relationship  can 
be  made. 

^»   Peer  Group  Relations 

Porter  and  Steers  (1973)  concluded  that  a  positive 
relationship  between  satisfaction  with  co-workers  and 
propensity  to  remain  was  evident  in  most  of  the  studies  they 
reviewed,  although  there  were  some  exceptions.  Price  (1977), 
utilizing  the  variable  integration,  i.e.  the  extent  of 
member  participation  in  primary  and/or  quasi-primary 
relationships,  concluded  that  successively  higher  amounts  of 
integration  will  probably  produce  successively  lower  amounts 
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of  turnover.  Mobley,  et  al.,  (1977a)  concluded  that  the 
studies  they  reviewed  did  not  support  the  generalization  of 
a  strong  relationship  between  group  relations  and  turnover. 
Individual  differences  in  such  variables  as  need  for 
affiliation;  contribution  of  other  variables,  e.g.  required 
task  interaction,  external  job  alternatives;  and  the  method 
of  measuring  group  relations,  contribute  to  the  difficulty 
in  explicating  these  findings.  Hand,  et  al.,  (1977)  did  not 
review  any  studies  which  directly  measured  the  effects  of 
peer  group  relations  and  offered  no  conclusions  in  this 
area. 

5.   Other  Variables 

Mobley,  et  al. ,  (1977a)  cited  the  following 
conclusions  relating  turnover  to  other  organizational  and 
work  environment  factors:  a  negative  relationship  between 
perceived  status  and  turnover;  knowledge  of  organizational 
procedures  and  perceptions  of  control  processes  were 
negatively  related  to  turnover;  role  pressures,  climate  and 
satisfaction  with  the  company  were  not  significantly  related 
to  turnover;  a  significant  negative  correlation  between 
satisfaction  with  hours  of  work  and  turnover  existed  among 
retail  clerks;  and  a  weak  but  significant  negative 
correlation  between  resource  adequacy  and  turnover. 

Hand,  et  al.,  (1977)  concluded  that  the  military 
literature  to  date  has  shown  minimal  evidence  to  establish  a 
strong  positive  relationship  between  organizational  policies 
and  practices  and  various  forms  of  withdrawal  behavior.  The 
results  of  their  review  found  one  multivariate  study  which 
indicated  that  organization  practices  accounted  for  a 
relatively  small  percentage  of  the  variance  in  withdrawal 
behavior  and  that  no  meaningful  conclusions  for  future 
action   may   be   drawn   from   the   balance  of   the  studies 
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reviewed. 

With   respect   to  organizational    climate   and 

withdrawal  behavior.  Hand,  et  al. ,   (1977)   concluded   that 

minimal   evidence    existed  that   establishes   a   strong 
relationship  between  them. 

6 .   Summary 

The  recent  research  on  organizational  and  work 
environment  factors  is  generally  inconsistent.  This  is 
somewhat  surprising,  especially  with  respect  to  the 
satisfaction  with  supervision  and  pay.  Both  Porter  and 
Steers  (1973)  and  Price  (1977)  indicated  support  for  a 
negative  relationship  between  pay  satisfaction  and  turnover; 
further.  Porter  and  Steers  (1973)  described  a  consistent 
negative  link  regarding  the  relationship  between  supervision 
and  turnover  (Mcbley,  et  al,,  1977a).  The  literature 
reviews  performed  by  Mobley,  et  al.,  (1977a)  and  Hand,  et 
al.,(1977)  failed  to  support  this  relationship.  While  the 
reasons  for  this  inconsistency  are  not  clearly  defined, 
Mobley,  et  al.,  (1977a)  suggest  that  a  general  lack  of 
multivariate  research  designs  and  incomplete  conceptual 
models  of  the  turnover  process  contribute  to  the  inability 
to  adequately  interpret  the  role  of  organizational,  work 
environment,  and  other  factors  in  employee  turnover. 

D.   JOB  CONTENT  fACTOHS 


Porter  and  Steers  (1973)  concluded  that,  in  general, 
turnover  has  been  found  to  be  positively  related  to 
dissatisfaction   with  the  job-  specifically,  with  respect  to 
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insufficient  job  autonomy  or  responsibility.  Turnover  was 
also  related  to  rcle  clarity  and  task  repetitiveness,  with 
the  latter  exhibiting  a  positive  but  perhaps  oversimplified 
relationship.  Motley,  et  al.,  (1977a)  noted  that  although 
Price  (1977)  did  not  include  job  content  as  a  major 
determining  variable  in  turnover,  he  did  conclude  that 
centralization,  (degree  to  which  power  is  concentrated) ,  a 
concept  related  to  autonomy,  is  a  primary  determinant  of 
turnover,  i.e.  successively  higher  amounts  of  centralization 
will  probably  produce  successively  higher  amounts  of 
turnover.  Price  (1977)  also  concluded  that  instrumental 
communication  (directly  related  to  role  performance)  and 
formal  communication  (officially  transmitted  communication) 
are  negatively  related  to  turnover.  These  concepts, 
although  related  to  supervisory  style,  are  positively 
related  to  role  clarity,  especially  as  measured  by  Graen  and 
Ginsburgh  (1977)  in  their  treatment  of  the  leader-member 
exchange.  Mobley,  et  al . ,  (1977a)  concluded  that  the 
recent  research  on  job  content  factors  supports  the 
conclusion  of  a  consistent  negative  relationship  with 
turnover.  However,  they  again  note  that  a  relatively  small 
percentage  of  the  criterion  variance  was  explained.  Mobley, 
et  al.,  (1977a)  concluded  that  the  military  literature  has 
shown  minimal  evidence  that  job  content  is  strongly  related 
to  withdrawal  behavior. 

E.   EXTEBNAL  ENVIRONMENT 

Porter  and  Steers  (1977)  did  not  include  the 
consideration  of  external  factors  in  their  review.  Price 
(1977)  acknowledges  the  effects  of  economic  indicators  and 
turnover  rates  but  did  not  include  this  area  in  his  review. 
Mobley,  et  al. ,  (1977a)  state  that  conceptually,  the 
perception  and  evaluation  of  alternatives  would  seem  to  be  a 
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crucial  variable  in  the  individual  turnover  process. 
Empirically,  assessment  of  the  relationship  between  turnover 
and  personal,  organizational,  job  content,  and/or  other 
variables  is  inexorably  bound  to  consideration  of  the 
perception  and  evaluation  of  alternatives. 

Summarizing  the  limited  amount  of  recent  research 
dealing  with  alternatives,  Mobley,  et  al.  (1977a)  conclude 
that:  the  aggregate  level  negative  relationship  between 
unemployment  and  turnover  and  the  positive  relationship 
between  unfilled  vacancies  and  turnover  rates  was  reaffirmed 
in  one  study;  expectancy  of  finding  an  alternative  (job) 
moderated  the  correlations  between  attitude  and  turnover; 
and  expectancy  of  finding  an  acceptable  alternative  was 
significantly  and  positively  related  to  intention  to  quit 
but  not  actual  guitting,  although  intention  to  quit  was 
significantly  and  positively  related  to  turnover. 

Hand,  et  al.,  (1977)  included  the  effects  of 
alternatives  in  their  review  of  personal  expectations. 
Three  studies  were  listed  which  were  germane.  The  first, 
GlicJcman,  et  al.  (1973)  found  that  job  goals  on  the  outside 
which  appeared  to  be  more  appealing  was  a  negative  factor 
affecting  the  enlistment  decision  of  those  who  did  not 
enlist.  Mobley,  et  al.,  (1977b)  found  that  the  expectancy 
of  finding  an  acceptable  civilian  job  accounted  for  .6%  of 
the  variance  of  attrition  behavior  of  1690  Marine  recruits. 
Finally  Schneider  (1973)  suggested  that  the  desirability  and 
availability  of  alternatives  to  the  Navy  would  influence  the 
individual's  reenlistment  and  career  intentions.  Schneider 
(1973)  found  that  the  sample,  overall,  expected  that 
civilian  work  and  the  civilian  work  environment  was  more 
attractive  than  the  Navy.  As  one  would  expect,  reenlistment 
and  career  intentions  were  positively  related  to  Navy 
attraction  (r2=.i7  and  r2=.13,  respectively).  A  difference 
score  was  calculated  from   the   two   attraction   indices   to 
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examine  the  influence  of  the  alternative  work  context.  This 
difference  score  was  then  correlated  with  both  reenlistment 
and  career  intentions.  The  results  of  this  analysis  showed 
an  improvement  in  prediction  results  and  indicated  that  as 
attraction  to  the  civilian  work  role  increased,  the 
intention  to  participate  in  the  Navy  decreased  (Mobley,  et 
al.,  1977a) . 

Thus,  while  seemingly  related  to  turnover,  the  amount  of 
variance  explained  by  the  external  environment  remains 
small.  It  is  believed  that  more  theoretical  specification 
is  needed  in  order  for  the  concept  to  be  useful  in 
prediction  (Mobley,  er  al. ,  1977a). 

F.   OCCUPATIONAL  GEOOPINGS 

Porter  and  Steers  (1973)  did  not  use  occupational 
groupings  as  a  primary  classification  variable.  Price  (1977) 
concluded  that  moderate  support  existed  for  the  proposition 
that  unskilled  blue  collar  workers  have  higher  turnover  than 
white  collar.  Additionally,  he  found  little  support  for  the 
hypotheses  that:  nonmanagers  have  higher  turnover  than 
managers;  that  nongovernment  employees  have  higher  turnover 
than  government  employees;  and  that  higher  professionalism 
is  associated  with  higher  turnover.  Mobley,  et  al. ,  (1977a) 
did  not  specifically  review  any  studies  of  occupational 
groupings  but  suggest  that  organizational  variables  such  as 
occupational  position  levels,  may  be  better  predictors  of 
behavior  than  demographic  or  personality  variables.  Hand, 
et  al.,  (1977)  did  not  include  studies  utilizing  this 
variable  for  analysis. 
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G.   ORGANIZATIONAL  CCUMITUENT,  INVOLVEMENT,  AND  JOB 
ATTACHMENT 

Since  this  classification  variable  has  grown  out  of  the 
results  of  more  recent  studies.  Porter  and  Steers  (1973)  and 
Price  (1977)  did  not  include  it  in  their  respective  reviews. 
Mobley,  et  al . ,  (1977a)  cite  recent  studies  which  have 
concluded  that:  commitment  was  significantly  and  negatively 
related  to  turnover  and  more  strongly  related  than 
satisfaction;  a  weak  negative  correlation  existed  between 
commitment  and  turnover  among  Japanese  employees; 
organizational  involvement,  one  component  of  commixment,  was 
significantly  and  negatively  related  to  turnover;  and  job 
attachment  was  significantly  and  negatively  related  to 
turnover  . 

The  developing  body  of  research  on  commitment  and 
attachment  suggests  that  these  concepts  are  significantly 
and  negatively  related  to  turnover  and  more  strongly  related 
than  satisfaction.  However,  both  commitment  and  attachment, 
as  defined  in  the  research  cited  above,  are  such  complex 
constructs  as  to  make  generalizations  rather  tenuous  at  this 
time.  For  example,  is  it  the  inclusion  of  intentions  in  the 
operational  definition  of  commitment  and  attachment  that 
accounts  for  its  relatively  better  prediction  of  turnover? 
Is  it  not  possible  that  congruence  between  individual  and 
organizational  goals  and  values  could  vary  independently  of 
the  other  two  components  of  commitment?  Perhaps  a  more 
micro-analytic  treatment  of  these  concepts  would  possess 
utility  (Mobley,  et  al.,  1977a).  Hand,  et  al.,  (1977)  did 
not  include  this  classiification  variable  in  their  review. 
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H.   EXPECTATIONS 

Porter  and  Steers  (1973)  predicted  that  when  an 
individual's  expectations  -  whatever  they  are  -  are  not 
substantially  met,  his  propensity  to  withdraw  would 
increase.  Mobley,  et  al.,  (1977a)  concluded  that  direct 
support  of  the  met  expectation  hypothesis  was  rather  weak. 
They  cite  Ilgen  and  Dugoni  (1977)  who  concluded  that  it  is 
naive  to  expect  realistic  job  previews  to  influence 
satisfaction  and  subsequently  turnover  through  the  mechanism 
of  met  expectations.  They  suggest  that  the  met  expectations 
hypothesis  inadequately  reflects  individual  differences  in 
values  inaccurately  implies  that  met  expectations  can 
compensate  for  deficiencies  in  the  immediate  job 
environment.  As  previously  noted.  Hand,  et  al. ,  (1977) 
concluded  that  the  variable  "expectations"  appears  to 
account  for  a  relatively  small  percent  of  the  variance  with 
respect  to  personnel  withdrawal. 

I.   PESPOEdANCE 

Performance,  as  a  classification  variable,  was  only 
listed  in  the  Hand,  et  al.,  (1977)  review.  They  concluded 
that  performance  variables,  which  include  both  performance 
before  entry  into  the  service,  and  performance  while  in  the 
service,  appear  to  add  to  prediction  of  the  withdrawl 
behavior  criteria.  However,  the  amount  of  variance 
accounted  for  is  relatively  small. 
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J.   BEHAVIOR  INTENTIONS 

Mobley,  et  al. ,  (1977a)  concluded  that  behavioral 
intentions  to  remain  or  quit  are  consistently  related  to 
turnover  behavior  and  that  this  relationship  generally 
accounts  for  more  variance  in  turnover  than  does  the 
satisfaction-turnover  relationship.  However,  intentions 
still  accounted  for  less  than  24%  of  the  variance  in 
turnover.  Additionally,  without  analyses  of  the  precursors 
of  intentions,  little  knowledge  of  the  psychology  of  the 
turnover  behavior  is  generated.  Mobley,  et  al.,  (1977a) 
call  for  additional  research  on  the  antecedents  and 
covariates  of  intentions,  the  manner  in  which  intentions 
change  over  time,  and  the  reasons  for  lack  of  even  a 
stronger  relationship  between  intentions  and  turnover. 
Hand,  et  al.,  (1977)  concluded  that  intentions  are  most 
accurate  as  predictors  of  behavior  when  they  are  obtained 
reasonably  close  to  the  actual  behavior  (Graen  and 
Ginsburgh,  1977).  However,  even  under  this  condition, 
prediction  is  poor.  In  general,  the  research  results  agree 
that  behavioral  intentions  are  predictors  of  turnover. 
However,  the  magnitude  of  the  variance  accounted  for  by 
behavioral  intentions  is  small. 

K.   SUMMA5Y  OF  THE  LITERATURE  REVIEW 

Figure   1  provides  a  summary  of  the  conclusions  noted  in 
the  Porter  and  Steers  (1973);  Price  (1977);  Mobley,  et   al. , 
(1977a)  and  Hand,  et  al. ,  (1977)  reviews.  This  summary  is  an 
expansion  of  the  Mobley,  et  al. ,   (1977a)  summary  (Table  13) 
and   includes   the  conclusions  noted  by  Hand,  et  al.,  (1977) 
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in  their  military  review.  As  in  the  Mobley,  et  al . ,  (1977a) 
review,  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  maintain  the  integrity 
of  the  various  authors*  classification  schema  yet  to  call 
attention  to  possible  overlap  in  classification  groupings  by 
the  placement  of  the  categories  within  Figure  1.  In 
interpreting  the  figure,  "negative"  refers  to  a  negative 
relationship,  i.e.  the  higher  the  variable  the  lower  the 
turnover  while  "positive"  refers  to  a  positive  relationship. 
In  the  case  of  nominal  variables,  the  nature  of  the 
relationship  is  specified. 

The  gualifiers  "consistent",  "moderate",  "weak",  or 
"inclusive"  are  used  in  Figure  1.  These  gualifiers  refer  to 
the  consistency  with  which  a  significant  relationship  was 
found  and  to  the  relative  number  of  studies  reporting  such  a 
relationship.  These  qualifiers  do  not  refer  to  the  strength 
of  a  relationship  in  terms  of  the  size  of  a  correlation  or 
variance  explained.  As  was  noted  in  the  previous  sections, 
few  of  the  bivariate  relationships  accounted  for  more  than 
20%  of  the  variance  in  turnover. 
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The  present  review,  in  agreement  with  the  earlier 
reviews,  found  age,  tenure,  overall  job  satisfaction,  and 
reaction  to  job  content  to  be  consistently  and  negatively 
associated  with  turnover.  Among  the  more  recently  studied 
variables,  intentions,  and  commitment-attachment  were  found 
to  consistently  relate  to  turnover.  Due  to  the  relatively 
few  multivariate  studies,  an  ordering  of  these  variables  in 
terms  of  relative  contribution  to  turnover  is  tenuous. 
However  it  would  appear  that  intentions  and 
commitment-attachment  (which  include  intentions)  make  a 
stronger  contribution  to  turnover  behavior  than  do 
satisfaction  and  demographic  variables  (Mobley,  et  al. , 
1977a)  . 

Porter  and  Steers  (1973)  proposed  a  negative 
relationship  between  supervisory  style  and  turnover  which 
was  moderately  supported  by  Mobley,  et  al.,  (1977a)  and,  to 
a  lesser  extent,  by  Hand,  et  al.  ,  (1977)  .  The  effects  of 
pay,  promotion,  organizational  size,  and  peer  group 
relations  was  inconclusive.  The  effects  of  alternative 
employment  options  on  turnover  behavior  appeared  to  be 
conceptually  important  but  only  weakly  supported  in  the 
research  reviewed. 

Finally,  the  limited  number  of  multivariate  studies 
indicate  that:  greater  variance  in  turnover  can  be  explained 
using  multiple  variables;  a  great  deal  of  variance  is  still 
unaccounted  for;  inclusion  of  intentions  significantly 
enhances  the  prediction  of  turnover;  and  satisfaction  is  an 
inadequate  summary  variable  for  capturing  the  effects  of 
other  demographic,  organizational,  occupational  or  external 
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variables    (Mobley,    et   al.,    1977a) 
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Ill .   METHODOLOGY 

The  hypothesis  to  be  tested  in  this  study  is  whether  the 
Navy  Human  Resource  Management  Survey  can  provide 
information  which  can  be  effectively  utilized  in  personnel 
retention  management  actions.  Specifically,  it  is 
hypothesized  that  units  having  high  levels  of  personnel 
retention  will  display  a  "retention  profile"  -  as  defined  by 
mean  scores  on  key  questions  in  the  Human  Resource 
Management  Survey  -  that  is  different  from  units  having  low 
retention  levels. 

The  purpose  of  the  methodology  section  will  be  to: 

1)  Describe  the  Navy*s  Human  Resource  Management  Survey. 

2)  Describe  the  sample. 

3)  Describe  the  analytical  approach  taken  in  the 
utilization  of  the  Navy  Human  Resource  Management  Survey  for 
this  thesis. 

A.   THE  SURVEY  CF  CRG ANIZATIONS 

The  Navy's  Human  Resource  Management  Survey  is  similar 
to  the  Survey  of  Organizations  (Taylor  and  Bowers,  1972) 
developed  by  the  University  of  Michigan's  Institute  for 
Social  Research.  The  Survey  of  Organizations  questions  were 
constructed  to  assess  various  facets  of  organizational 
bahaviors   and  were  based  on  Likert's  (1961,1967)  metatheory 
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of  organizational  behavior. 

LiJcert  (1967)  theorized  that  job  satisfaction  and 
performance  were  the  result  of  organizational  climate  and 
leadership  behaviors.  The  construct  of  organizational 
climate  was  seen  as  a  multidimensional  phenomenon  and 
perhaps  can  be  most  clearly  understood  in  terms  of  Taguiri 
and  Litiiins*s  (1968)  definition: 

"Climate  is  a  relatively  enduring  quality  of  the 
internal  environment  of  an  organization  that  (a)  is 
experienced  by  its  members,  (b)  influences  their  behavior, 
and  (c)  can  be  described  in  terms  of  the  values  as  a 
particular  set  of  characteristics  (or  attributes)  of  the 
organization." 

The  theory  upon  which  the  survey  was  based  focuses  upon 
organizations  as  social  systems.  Systemic  "outcomes"  appear 
to  be  the  most  appropriate  criterea  for  the  surveys 
validation  (i.e.,  volume,  efficiency,  and  quality  of  work). 
Other  criteria,  such  as  attendance,  development,  and  human 
cost,  etc,  are  important  in  that  they  are  affected  by  these 
fundamental  systemic  outcomes  (Likert  and  Bowers,  1969; 
Bowers,  1971;  Drexler,  1973). 

The  theoretical  development  of  the  Survey  of 
Organizations  was  based  primarily  on  civilian  samples.  It 
had  also  been  administered  to  Navy  populations  as  part  of  a 
study  to  assess  the  impact  of  changing  work  life  values  and 
preferences  on  Navy  managerial  methods  (Bowers  and  Bachman, 
1974).  After  2  years  of  study.  Bowers  and  Bachman  concluded 
that  Likert's  model  is  reasonably  applicable  and  valid  for 
both  Navy  and  civilian  organizations.  Similarly,  Crawford 
and  Thomas  (1975)  predicted  that  the  considerable  body  of 
research  on  both  the  construct  and  predictive  validity  of 
the   Survey   of   Organizations  appeared  to   support  the 
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likelihood  that  similar  results  will  be  found  with  the   Navy 
Human  Eesource  Management  Survey. 

B.   THE  NAVY'S  HUMAN  EESOURCE  MANAGEMENT  SURVEY 

The  Navy's  Survey,  based  on  the  Survey  of  Organizations, 
was  developed  and  tested  in  1971.  The  survey  was  developed 
as  a  standardized  guestionnaire  designed  to  support  the  Navy 
Human  Goals  Plan.  The  purpose  of  the  survey  was  to  measure 
unit  work  environment  data  which  when  analized,  would 
provide  each  command  with  information  to  assist  in  future 
command  action  planning.  Specifically,  the  survey  was 
designed  to  be  used  to  assist  each  command  focus  on  and  deal 
with  problems  in  the  areas  of  race  relations,  equal 
opportunity,  drug  and  alcohol  abuse,  and  command  management 
(NAVPERS  15264) . 

The  Human  Resource  Management  Survey  was  developed  as 
follows: 

1)  Many  questions  from  the  Survey  of  Organizations  were 
adapted  for  use  with  Navy  personnel  through  changes  in 
terminology  (e.g.,  the  term  'organization'  became 
•  command • )  . 

2)  Additional  survey  questions  were  generated  as  a 
result  of  earlier  efforts  by  Navy  specialists  in  command 
development  programs. 

3)  Survey  questions  specific  to  contemporary  social 
areas  and  programs  were  added  as  diagnostic  aids  for 
directing  subsequent  efforts  within  a  command. 

4)  Once  the   initial   Navy   survey   questionnaire  was 
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developed,   it   was   tested   and   modified    by    subsequent 
statistical  analyses  (Drexler,  1974). 

5)  The  Navy  Personnel  Research   and   Development   Center 
(NPfiDC)   subsequently  added  minor  refinements  to  produce  the 
Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel  (BUPERS)  5314  Publication   Control 
Number  09  (form  09) . 

C.   SURVEY  DESIGN 

The  Human  Resource  Management  Survey  (Appendex  A) 
currently  contains  88  core  questions  and  30  optional  or 
supplementary  questions.  The  questions  are  divided  into  4 
major  dimensions; 

1.  Command  Climate 

2.  Supervisory  Leadership 

3.  Peer  Leadership 

4.  Work  Group  Processes 

Each  dimension  is  further  divided  into  indices.  A 
description  of  each  dimension  and  its  indices  can  be  found 
in  Appendex  B. 

Althouqh  the  survey  has  been  "standardized"  and  widely 
used  for  several  years,  it  has  also  been  updated  and  revised 
periodically  to  reflect  improvement  in  question  wordinq  and 
elaborations  of  its  underlyinq  model.  Based  on  evidence 
from  research  of  various  aspects  of  organizational 
functioning,  the  Navy  has  supported  the  relationships 
measured   by  the   Human   Resource  Manaqement  Survey  to  Navy 
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orqanizational  outputs,  including  aviation  safety  (Fink  and 
West,  1S77),  naval  aviation  squadron  maintenance  performance 
(Shields  and  Walls,  1978)  and  refresher  training  (Mumford, 
1976;  Speed,  1978). 

However,  it  is  important  to  note  that  the  Human  Resource 
Management  Survey  contains  data  which  are  aggregated  at  the 
unit  level  and  cannnot  be  applied  to  examine  individual 
behavior.  Additionally,  the  data  are  gathered  at  a  single 
point  in  time  and,  since  historical  factors  change 
relatively  frequently  (e.g.,  change  of  command,  policies, 
and  personnel) ,  the  data  may  not  be  relevant  for  prediction 
(Goodstadt  and  Glickman,  1975).  Accordingly,  no  attempt 
will  be  made  in  this  study  to  predict  individual 
retention/turnover  decisions  or  command  retention  rates. 
The  primary  focus  cf  this  thesis,  then,  will  be  an 
assessment  of  the  Human  Resource  Management  Survey  as  a 
source  of  valid  descriptive  information  to  assist  in  the 
personnel  retention  management  area. 

1 .   The  Sample 

The  Human  Resource  Management  sample  is  composed  of 
approximately  500,000  Navy  enlisted  and  Officer  respondents. 
The  personnel  are  surveyed  when  their  respective  command 
undergoes  a  Human  Resource  Availability  -  which  is 
periodically  conducted  on  a  12  to  18  month  cycle.  Issuance 
of  the  Human  Resource  Management  Survey  during  the  Human 
Resource  Availability  is  manditory  (NAVPERS  15264) .  All 
command  personnel  are  required  to  participate  in  the  Survey 
which  is  administered  by  Human  Resource  Management  Center 
personnel   providing   Human   Resource    Availability    services. 

Due  to  surveys  being  administered  in  12  to  18  month 
cycles   and   tour   lengths   being      normally      from      two      to      four 
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years,   multiple   survey  responses   are   probable  from  some 
individuals. 

The  sample  chosen  in  this  research  is  composed  of 
respondents  who  completed  the  survey  during  the  first 
quarter  of  calander  year  1978.  The  sample  was  selected  for 
the  following  reasons:  1)  availability  to  the  researchers, 
2)  the  currency  of  the  Survey  results,  and  3)  the  data 
processing  limitations  at  the  Naval  Postgraduate  School 
computer  center. 

As  this  thesis  was  limited  to  first  and  second  term 
reenlistment  behavior,  the  sample  selected  was  E-6  personnel 
and  below. 

A  simple  demographic  breakdown  of  the  research 
sample  is  provided  in  Table  1: 
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Table  J, 
SAMPLE    DEMOGRAPHIC    BREAKDOWN 


Variable 
Name 


Sex 


Race 


Male 
Female 
Missing 
Total 


Polynesian 
Chinese 
White 
Spanish 
Malayan 
BlacJc 

Native  American 
Missing 
Total 
Marital  status 
Single 
Married 
Other 
Missing 
Total 


Absolute 

Relative 

Frequency 

Freguency 

Count 

(pctl 

27993 

96.8 

842 

2.9 

78 

0.3 

28913 

100 

90 

0.3 

81 

0.3 

22815 

78.9 

1158 

4.0 

1456 

5.0 

2658 

9.2 

396 

1.4 

259 

0.9 

28913 

100 

1575  9 

54.5 

11393 

39.4 

1701 

5.9 

60 

0.2 

28913 

100 
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TABLE    2    -    SAMPLE    DEMOGRAPHIC    BREAKDOWN    Cont 


Education 

<  High  School 
High  School  Grad 
Some  College 
BA/BS 

MS  cr  more 
Missing 
Total 
Time  On  Board 

0  to  3  mos 

3  tc  6  mos 

6  mcs  to  1  yr 

1  to  2  yr 

2  to  4  yrs 

4  cr  more  yrs 
Missing 
Total 

Time  in  Work  Group 

<  1  mo 

1  tc  6  mos 

6  mos  to  1  yr 
1  yr  or  mere 
Missing 
Total 

Years  in  Navy 
1 
2 
4 
5 
6 

7  to  19 
Missing 
Total 


3042 

10.5 

18680 

64.6 

6633 

22.9 

382 

1.3 

19 

0.1 

157 

0.5 

28913 

100 

2793 

9.7 

3011 

10.4 

5798 

20.1 

8790 

30.4 

7642 

26.4 

528 

1.8 

351 

1.2 

28913 

100 

2263 

7.8 

7475 

25.9 

6410 

22.2 

123  87 

42.8 

378 

1.3 

28913 

100 

3956 

13.7 

6063 

21.0 

2262 

7.8 

1409 

4.9 

1128 

3.9 

5367 

18.5 

3610 

12.5 

2  8913 

100 
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TABLE  2  -  SAMPLE  DEMOGRAPHIC  BREAKDOWN  Cont 


28.6 

37.2 

17.3 

9.  1 

5.2 

2.6 

100 

ao.7 

45.1 
14.2 
100 

0.7 

15.6 

12.4 

20.7 

49.6 

1.0 

100 

8.9 

9.7 

26.9 

53.8 

0.8 

100 

27.3 
51.7 
21.  1 
100 


Age 

17  to  20 

8260 

21  to  24 

10769 

25  to  29 

5016 

30  to  34 

2619 

35  and  over 

1498 

Missing 

751 

Total 

28913 

Paygrade 

E-1  -  E-3 

11766 

E-4  -  E-5 

13033 

E-6 

4114 

Total 

28913 

Reenlistment  Int 

:ention 

Elligible 

+  plan  retire 

190 

Remain  untill  elligible  - 

for  retirement 

4510 

Will  reenlist 

3574 

Undecided 

5999 

Will  not  reenlist 

14338 

Missing 

302 

Total 

28913 

Time  Remaining 

<  6  mos 

2565 

6  fflcs  to  1 

yr 

2  80  5 

1  yr  to  2 

yrs 

7771 

More  than 

2  yrs 

15551 

Missing 

221 

Total 

28913 

Fleet 

Pacific 

7882 

Atlantic 

14951 

Missing  or 

shore 

6080 

Total 

28913 
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TABLE  2  -  SAMPLE  DEMOGRAPHIC  BREAKDOWN  Cont 


Type  Command 
Air 

Surface 
Subsurface 
Reserve*' 

Missing  or  shore 
Total 


4209 
16746 
134  5 
344 
6  26  9 
28913 


14.6 

57.9 

4.7 

1.2 

21.7 

100 


1  Not  identified  as  to  type  command  in  survey. 
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D.   DESCEIPTION  OF  METHODOLOGY 

The  purpose  of  this  thesis  is  to  provide  a  method  for 
unit  Commanding  Officers  to  improve  unit  retention 
management  through  effective  use  of  the  Human  Resource 
Management  Survey.  To  accomplish  this  purpose,  the 
following  assumptions  were  made: 

1.  The  Human  Besource  Management  Survey  is  a  valid 
instrument  for  measuring  organizational  factors,  as  noted  in 
independently  conducted  validity  studies. 

2.  Stated  "intentions"  toward  reenlistment  account  for 
the  greatest  amount  of  variance  in  turnover  behavior,  as 
previously  cited. 

Although  stated  intentions  are  predictors  of  future 
behavior,  they  of  themselves  do  not  necessarily  describe  the 
factors  involved  in  that  behavior.  In  order  to  better 
understand  these  factors,  a  stepwise  multiple  regression 
analysis  of  the  Navy^s  Human  Resource  Management  Survey  data 
was  performed. I  Stated  career  intentions  (the  dependent 


1  Due  to  the  large  sample  size,  statistical  significance 
has  no  practical  significance  in  that  it  was  common  to  most 
of  the  variables  tested.  Therefore,  squared  correlation 
coeffecients  were  used  to  indicate  the  strength  of  the 
relationship  of  the  variables  with  respect  to  reenlistment 
intention.  The  sguared  correlation  coeffecient  indicates 
the  proportion  of  variation  in  reenlistment  intention  that 
is  explained  by  the  independent  variable (s). 
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variable)  was  regressed  on  the  various  survey  dimensions, 
indices  and  questions.  The  results  of  the  regression 
analysis  will  be  compared  to  results  of  the  research 
findings  previously  discussed  in  the  literature  review. 
This  comparison  will  provide  an  initial  assessment  of  the 
Human  Eesource  Management  Survey's  utility  in  providing 
useful  information  for  Navy  enlisted  personnel  management 
decisions. 

The  fourth  section  of  the  thesis  will  analyze  the 
ability  of  the  Human  Resource  Management  Survey  to 
differentiate  between  units  having  high  and  low  retention 
rates.  The  hypothesis  being  tested  in  this  section  is 
whether  or  not  units  having  either  high  or  low  retention 
rates  develop  "retention  profiles"  -  as  as  defined  by  mean 
scores  on  key  questions  in  the  Human  Resource  Management 
Survey  -  which  are  significantly  different  from  each  other. 
To  this  end,  discriminate  analyses  of  the  Human  Resource 
Management  Survey  scores  of  various  fleet  units  will  be 
accomplished  in  order  to  differentiate  among  them  with 
respect  to  their  respective  personnel's  stated  intentions 
toward  r eenlistment .  It  is  hypothsized  that  these 
"retention  profiles"  can  be  developed  from  the  survey  data. 
If  successful,  these  "profiles"  can  be  used  by  unit 
commanders  for  improved  retention  management  decisions. 
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IV.   RESULTS 


A.   REGRESSION  ANALYSIS 

In  the  literature  review,  it  was  noted  that  stated 
intentions  are  consistently  related  to  retention.  Further, 
this  relationship  generally  accounts  for  more  variance  in 
turnover  than  does  the  satisfaction-turnover  relationship 
(Mobley,  et  al.,  1977a).  While  stated  intentions  appear  to 
be  the  best  predictors  of  future  behavior,  they  fail  to 
describe  the  psychological  processes  involved  in  determining 
that  behavior. 

In  this  section,  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  better 
understand  the  elements  and  processes  involved  in  the 
reenlistment  decision.  A  stepwise  multiple  regression 
analysis  was  performed  on  the  Navy's  Human  Resource 
Management  Survey  data  in  an  effort  to  identify  the  factors 
which  account  for  the  variance  in  the  reenlistment  decision. 

In  the  stepwise  multiple  regression  analysis,  "career 
intentions",  measured  by  demographic  question  14  of  the 
survey,  was  regressed  against  the  five  major  dimensions  of 
the  survey:  Command  Climate,  Supervisory  Leadership,  Peer 
Leadership,  Work  Group  Processes,  Satisfaction  and  Other. 
This  statistical  technique  provides  an  evaluation  of  the 
extent  to  which  a  specific  variable  or  set  of  variables 
contributes  toward  influencing  an  individual's  stated  intent 
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to  reenlist.i 

The   results  of  the  initial  stepwise  multiple  regression 
analysis  are  presented  in  Table  2. 

Table  2 
BEG JESS ION  RESULTS  OF  INTENT  ON 
DIMENSIONS 


Dimension  R-Sguare^ 

Satisfaction  and  Other'  .092 

Command  Climate  .008 

Peer  Leadership  .003 

Work  Group  Processes  .001 

Supervisory  Leadership  0.00 

1  A  complete  description  of  regression  analysis  can  be 
found  in  Statistical  Package  for  the  Social  Sciences  (Second 
Edition) ,  by  Nie  Hull,  Jenkins,  Steinbrenner ,  and  Bent, 
1970,  McGraw-Hill,  Inc.,  p.  320. 

2  The  B-square  statistic  is  the  square  of  the 
correlation  coefficient.  It  represents  the  amount  of 
variance  in  the  dependent  variable  (career  intention)  which 
is  accounted  for  by  the  various  independent  variables  (in 
this  case,  survey  dimensions). 

3  Consists  of  the  Satisfaction  Index  and  Additional 
Indices  designed  to  measure  supplementary  organizational 
factors  (See  Appendex  A)  . 
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As  shown  atove,  the  five  dimensions  of  the  Human 
Resource  Management  Survey ,  considered  together,  account  for 
only  10.4%  of  the  variance  of  career  intent.  This  finding 
is  generally  consistent  with  previously  reviewed  research  in 
that  the  satisfaction  dimension  accounted  for  the  greatest 
amount  of  the  variance  (9.2^)  out  of  all  the  survey 
dimensions.  (Mobley,  et  al.,  1977a;  Hand,  et  al. ,  1977). 
However,  these  results  are  inadequate  in  identifying  the 
psychological  processes  affecting  the  retention  decision. 

A  second  stepwise  multiple  regression  analysis  was 
performed  with  stated  intent  regressed  on  the  twenty-five 
survey  indices.  The  results  of  this  analysis  are  provided 
below; 

Table  3 
REGRESSION  RESULTS  OF  INTENT  ON  INDICIES 


Index  R-Square 

Satisfaction  Index  .119 

Motivation  Index  .019 

Overseas  Diplomacy  Mission  Element  .010 
Index 

NOTE:  Survey  indices  contributing  less  than  one  percent  to 
the  variance  of  career  intent  were  not  included  in  the  above 
table.  A  complete  listing  of  the  regression  results  of 
intent  on  indices  is  provided  in  Appendix  C. 
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The  analysis  results  shown  in  Table  3  indicate  that 
three  primary  survey  indices,  considered  together,  account 
for  a  greater  total  amount  of  the  variance  with  respect  to 
career  intent  than  do  all  of  the  major  survey  dimensions 
combined  (14.8%).  The  dominant  survey  index  is  Satisfaction 
(Index  19),  which  measures  the  extent  to  which  personnel 
within  the  command  are  satisfied  with  their  supervisors,  the 
command,  other  work  group  members,  their  jobs,  and  their 
present  and  future  progress  in  the  Navy.  Given  this 
description,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  this  variable 
accounting  for  a  majority  of  the  total  variance  explained. 
In  fact,  removal  of  the  Satisfaction  Index  from  the 
"Satisfaction  and  Other  "  dimension  caused  that  dimension  to 
lose  all  effect  in  the  regression  equation. 

The  two  remaining  indices  accounting  for  the  most 
variance  were  Motivation  (Index  3)  and  Overseas  Diplomacy 
(Index  25) .  The  Motivation  Index  measures  the  extent  to 
which  a  command,  through  its  practices  and  policies, 
provides  motivating  conditions  for  personnel  to  contribute 
their  best  efforts.  The  Overseas  Diplomacy  Mission  Element 
Index  measures  the  extent  to  which  personnel  are  conscious 
of  and  concerned  with  their  image  overseas.  The  Motivation 
Index  (Index  3)  accounted  for  an  additional  1.9%  of  the 
variance  and  the  Overseas  Diplomacy  Index  (Index  25)  added 
an  additional  1.0%  to  the  total. 

The  remaining  survey  indices,  considered  together, 
contributed  an  additonal  2.8%  to  the  amount  of  total 
variance  accounted  for  in  the  analysis. 

It  was  the  authors'  original  intention  to  utilize  the 
various  survey  dimensions  and  indices  to  develop  the  unit's 
"retention  profile".  However,  the  results  of  the  regression 
analysis   presented   above   precludes  their   utilization  as 
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intended.  Why  were  the  survey  dimensions  and  indices,  both 
of  which  included  all  eighty-eight  survey  questions,  unable 
to  account  for  more  than  17,6%  of  the  variance  of  stated 
intent  to  reenlist?  Are  the  survey  dimensions  and  indices 
adequately  measuring  the  areas  they  were  designed  to 
measure,  as  was  originally  assumed?  Do  the  survey  dimensions 
and  indices  provide  additional  useful  information  when 
analyzing  survey  responses? 

In  an  effort  to  answer  some  of  these  questions,  a 
factor  analysis  of  the  Human  Resource  Management  Survey  was 
performed.  An  abbreviated  factor  analysis  variance  summary 
is  provided  in  Appendix  D.  These  results  indicate  that,  whan 
limiting  the  analysis  to  only  25  factors  (which  equals  the 
current  number  of  survey  indices),  only  69.2%  of  the 
variance  cf  the  survey  questions  is  accounted  for  by  the 
factors.  While  these  25  factors  may  not  be  the  exact 
equivalent  of  the  25  indices  currently  in  the  survey,  the 
results  of  this  analysis  suggest  that  limiting  the  analysis 
of  survey  responses  ty  only  considering  them  with  respect  to 
designated  indices  results  in  the  loss  of  a  substantial 
amount  of  useful  information. 

An  abbreviated  factor  analysis  matrix  using  principal 
factors,  with  no  iterations,  is  provided  in  Appendix  E.  This 
matrix  lists  the  five  most  significant  factors  (i.e. 
contributed  ar  least  2.0%  to  the  variance  accounted  for  and 
having  an  Eigenvalue  >  2.0)  and  their  five  highest 
contributing  factor  weights.  The  results  shown  in  Appendix 
E  indicate  that,  although  five  factors  exist  (which  equate 
in  number  to  the  five  dimensions  now  in  use)  ,  the  question 
loading  for  each  of  the  factors  does  not  substantiate  the 
question  structure  of  the  current  survey  dimensions.  This 
is  more  clearly  seen  in  Appendix  F. 

The  results   of   the   factor   analysis  of   the   survey 
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questions,  rotated,  and  limited  to  only  five  factor 
variables,  is  provided  in  Appendix  F.  These  results,  when 
compared  with  the  currently  structured  survey  dimensions, 
indicate  that  the  first  three  survey  dimensions  (command 
climate,  supervisory  leadership,  and  peer  leadership),  and 
their  respective  survey  questions,  are  strongly  defined  by 
the  factor  analysis  and  can  be  easily  discerned  by  observing 
the  clustering  of  the  survey  questions.  The  fourth  survey 
dimension  (work  group  processes)  is  not  distinguishable 
from  the  preceeding  survey  dimension  (peer  leadership)  when 
inspecting  the  clustering  of  the  survey  questions.  Thus,  it 
appears  doubtful  that  this  dimension  effectively  measures 
"work  group  processes"  apart  from  "peer  leadership". 
Finally,  the  fifth  survey  dimension  (satisfaction  and 
other) ,  as  currently  structured,  cannot  be  differentiated  by 
analysis  of  the  question  clustering.  No  discernable 
grouping  of  the  survey  questions  exists  in  the  fifth 
dimension  to  support  the  decision  to  consolidate  the 
various,  respective  survey  questions  into  a  single,  unified 
dimension. 

Further  factor  analysis  of  the  survey  questions  was 
performed  in  an  effort  to  test  the  structure  of  the 
currently  defined  survey  indices.  Appendix  G  shows  the 
results  of  this  analysis.  As  can  be  seen,  only  sixteen  of 
the  twenty-five  survey  dimensions  were  effectively 
demonstrated  in  the  factor  anlysis  as  measuring  a  single 
factor  variable.  It  would  appear,  then,  that  the  remaining 
nine  survey  indices  are  ineffective  in  measuring  the 
variable  which  they  were  designed  to  measure.  This  was  seen 
in  the  small  amount  of  variance  accounted  for  by  the  survey 
indices  with  respect  to  stated  intent  to  reenlist. 

As  earlier  stated,  job  satisfaction  was  a  major  factor 
variable  affecting  stated  intent  to  reenlist  and  actual 
personnel  turnover.   It  is  reasonable  to   believe  that  the 
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accurate  measurement  of  job  staisfaction  by  the  satisfaction 
index  in  the  survey  (questions  51  -  58)  would  account  for  a 
significant  amount  of  the  variance  of  stated  intent  to 
reenlist.  However,  results  of  the  regression  analysis 
showed  the  satisfaction  index  (Index  19)  accounted  for  only 
11.9%  of  the  variance  of  stated  intent  to  reenlist.  A 
review  of  the  results  presented  in  Appendix  G  will  provide 
some  explanation  as  to  why  the  satisfaction  index  accounted 
for  only  a  small  amount  of  the  variance.  The  results  show 
that  the  eight  questions  grouped  into  the  satisfaction 
index,  and  which  seem  to  measure  job  satisfaction,  are  in 
fact  measuring  four  different  factor  variables.  Eight 
other  survey  indices  also  are  shown  measuring  more  than  one 
variable.  Given  this  insight,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
information  obtained  when  utilizing  the  survey  dimensions 
and  indices  proved  of  little  value  in  this  analysis. 

The  results  of  the  factor  analyses  performed  in  this 
thesis  do  not  support  the  structuring  of  the  survey 
dimensions  and  indices  as  they  currently  exist.  Two 
possible  reasons  for  this  are: 

1.  The  analysis  by  the  Institute  of  Social  Research  in 
developing  the  survey  dimensions  and  indices  was 
insufficient  or  in  error. 

2.  A  change  has  occurred  over  time  affecting  the 
perceptions  of  the  people  who  are  taking  the  survey  and, 
subsequently,  affecting  the  trend  of  the  answers  received 
(called  a  gamma  shift) . 

Further  investigation  of  this  issue  is  beyond  the  scope 
of  this  thesis.  However,  the  results  provided  here  show 
that  sufficient  deficiencies  exist  in  the  structuring  of  the 
Human  Resource  Management  Survey  dimensions  and  indices  to 
warrant  future  micro-analysis  of  the  problem  and,   possibly. 
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restructuring  of  the  survey. 

Thus,  these  results  suggest  that  any  theory  or  model, 
based  on  the  assumption  that  the  currently  structured  survey 
dimensions  and  indices  are  valid,  should  be  cautiously 
considered. 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  use  of  the  survey  dimensions 
and  indices  does  not  provide  additional  useful  information 
when  analyzing  survey  responses.  On  the  contrary,  the 
currently  defined  dimensions  and  indices  detract  from  the 
effective  analysis  of  survey  data  by  limiting  the  amount  of 
variance  actually  accounted  for  in  the  survey  questions. 
Based  on  the  research  sample,  the  factor  analysis  suggests 
that  significant  differences  exist  between  the  current 
structure  of  the  survey  dimensions  and  indices  and  the 
actual  statistical  relationships  between  the  survey 
questions.  Additional  future  research  is  recommended  to  to 
analyze  the  validity  of  the  findings  presented  here. 

In  addition,  it  is  noted  that  the  Navy  Human  Resource 
Management  Survey  frequently  employs  causal  flow  models 
using  the  preceding  set  of  dimensions  and  indices  to  explain 
managerial  and  organizational  dynamics.  This  procedure 
requires  early  validation  of  said  dimensions  and  indeces  if 
and  credence  is  to  be  maintained. 

Because  the  survey  dimensions  and  indices  failed  to 
produce  the  desired  strength  in  accounting  for  the  variance 
in  stated  intent  to  reenlist,  a  third  stepwise  multiple 
regression  analysis  was  conducted  on  the  survey  data  with 
intent  to  reenlist  regressed  on  each  of  the  individual 
survey  guestions.  The  results  of  the  analysis  are  presented 
below: 
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Table   4 

fiEGBESSION    RESULTS    OF    INTENT    ON 

QDESTIONS 


Question  R-Sguare 

56.   How  satisfied  do  you  feel  with  your        .136 

chances  for  getting  ahead  in  the  Navy 

in  the  future? 

58.   Do  you  regard  your  duties  in  this  .042 

command  as  helping  your  career? 

7.   To  what  extent  do  you  feel  motivated  to      .021 

contritute  your  test  efforts  to  the 

command's  mission  and  tasks? 

85.   To  what  extent  do  you  understand  your      .015 

personal  role  as  a  representative  of  the 

D.S.  when  overseas? 


NOTE:  Survey  questions  which  contributed  less  than  one 
percent  to  the  regression  analysis  were  omitted  from  the 
above  table.  A  complete  listing  of  the  regression  results 
of  intent  on  questions  is  provided  in  Appendix  H. 
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The  above  results  show  that  the  survey  questions 
account  for  21.4%  of  the  variance  in  career  intention. 
Although  the  total  amount  of  variance  accounted  for  remains 
small,  it  is  consisx.ent  with  previous  research  findings 
discussed  in  the  literature  review.  Surprisingly,  it  very 
closely  approximates  the  24%  value  suggested  by  Mobley,  et 
al. ,  (1977a)  as  the  "average"  amount  of  variance  normally 
accounted   for  in   the   turnover    literature. 

Table  4  shows  that  the  dominant  independent  variable 
with  respect  to   intent   is   Question    56: 

How  satisfied  do  you  feel  with  your  chances  for  getting 
ahead  in   the   Navy    in   the  future? 

However,  this  variable  accounts  for  only  13.6%  of  the 
variance    cf   career   intent.    Why? 

flobley,  et  al. ,  (1977a)  suggest  that  satisfaction 
SiSSQsses  the  respondent's  condition  only  at  the  time  the 
measurement  was  taken  and  has  no  future  reference  value. 
Intent,  however,  refers  to  the  respondent's  commitment  to 
some  future  course  of  action.  This  difference  in  perspective 
may  account  for  the  general  lack  of  strength  in  the  ability 
of  satisfaction  to  account  for  the  variance  in  behavioral 
intention. 

Question  56  asks  the  respondent  to,  simultaneously, 
assess  his  future  expectations  for  advancement  in  the  Navy 
as  well  as  his  current  level  of  satisfaction  with  the 
progress  he's  already  made.  Not  surprisingly,  responses  to 
this  question  would  greatly  reflect  his  commitment  to  future 
behavioral  action. 

The      next      mcst      influential      variable      with   respect   to 
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career   intent,    accounting      for      4.2%     of      the      variance,      is 
Question   58: 

Do  you  regard  your  duties  in  this  command  as  helping 
your  career? 

This  guestion,  included  in  the  Satisfaction  Index, 
provides  a  subjective  evaluation  of  one's  current  occupation 
with  respect  to  future  job  opportunities.  The  results  of 
this  assessment,  coupled  with  the  above  variable, 
contributes  a  small  amount  to  determining  the  retention 
decision. 

The  next  variable,  accounting  for  2.1%  of  the  variance 
in   career   intent,    is   Question   7: 

To  what  extent  do  you  feel  motivated  to  contribute  your 
best  efforts  to   the   command's    mission   and  tasks? 

While  related  to  satisfaction,  this  variable  is  similar 
to  the  first  variable  in  that  it  measures  future  behavioral 
intent.  In  this  guestion,  it  appears  that  one's  "motivation 
to  contribute"  is  directly  linked  to  one's  future 
expectations.  Pragmatically,  this  is  not  an  unexpected 
finding. 

The  remaining  65  survey  guestions  did  not  contribute 
significantly  in  accounting  for  the  variance  in  career 
intention. 

The  results  of  the  above  analysis  suggest  that  the 
psychology  of  the  reenlistment  decision  is  based,  at  least 
partially,    on   the   folcwing   factors: 

1.  A  personal  assessment  of  one's  future  ability  to 
"get  ahead"   in   the    Navy. 
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2.  An  assessment  by  the  individual  of  attaining  future 
expectations  of  jot  satisfaction  in  the  Navy  based  on 
current  satisfaction  level. 

3.  An  assessment  by  the  individual  of  his  motivation  to 
contribute  future  "best  efforts"  to  his  job  (command) . 

4.  An  assessment  by  the  individual  of  his  current 
duties  with  respect  to  future  expectations  and  desires. 

These  four  elements  appear  to  have  the  greatest 
significance  in  affecting  the  retention  decision  -  or  more 
correctly,  a  part  of  the  retention  decision.  For  as  much  as 
the  above  statements  appear  to  be  the  key  elements  in  the 
retention  decision,  these  elements  account  for  only  21.4% 
of  the  variance  in  that  decision.  The  retention  decision, 
then,  has  a  large  number  of  "other"  influences  affecting  its 
formulation.  The  identification  and  causal  influence  of 
these  "other"  variables  will  require  future, 
methodologically  rigorous,  multivariate  analysis  (Mobley,  et 
al. ,  1977a) . 

B.   SUMMASY  OF  HEGBESSION  ANALYSIS 

This  section  presented  several  stepwise  multiple 
regression  analyses  of  the  Human  Resource  Management  Survey 
data.  The  analyses  results  were  compared  to  the  results  of 
research  findings  previously  discussed  in  the  literature 
review.  It  was  shown  that  the  survey  provided  results 
consistent  with  previous  findings  and  reconfirmed  the 
statistic  that  satisfaction  accounts  for  only  24%  of  the 
variance  cf  career  intent  (Mobley,  et  al.,  1977a) . 

Regression  analysis  of   the   survey   questions   provided 
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some  insight  into  the  psychology  of  the  retention  decision. 
However,  it  was  emphasized  that  the  explanations  provided 
were  affecting  only  a  small  amount  of  the  variance  in  the 
turnover  decision. 

The  section  concluded  that  future,  methodologically 
rigorous,  multivariate  studies  were  required  to  better 
understand  the  psychology  of  the  retention  decision. 

This  section  has  shown,  in  comparison  with  other 
research  findings  discussed  in  the  literature  review,  that 
the  Human  Resource  Management  Survey  data  can  provide  useful 
information  in  guiding  future  Navy  enlisted  personnel 
management  decisions.  Specific  utilization  of  the  data  in 
making  retention  management  decisions  is  the  subject  of  the 
next  section. 

C.   DISCRIMINANT  ANALYSIS 

This  section  of  the  thesis  will  analyze  the  ability  of 
the  Human  Resource  Management  Survey  to  differentiate 
between  units  having  high  and  low  retention  rates.  The 
hypothesis  being  tested  in  this  section  is  whether  or  not 
units  having  either  high  or  low  retention  rates  develop 
"retention  profiles"  -  as  defined  by  mean  scores  on  key 
questions  in  the  Human  Resource  Management  Survey  -  which 
are  significantly  different  from  each  other.  To  this  end, 
discriminate  analyses  of  the  Human  Resource  Management 
Survey  scores  of  various  fleet  units  will  be  performed  in 
order  to  diff erentiatie  among  them  with  respect  to  their 
respective  personnel's  stated  intentions  toward 
reenlistment.  It  is  anticipated  that  the  "retention 
profiles",  developed  from  the  survey  data,  can  be  used  by 
unit  commanders   to   assist   them   in   developing   improved 
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retention  management  strategies. 

Discriminant  analysis  of  the  Human  Resource  Management 
Survey  was  undertaken  to  identify  and  classify  those  survey 
questions  which  are  most  strongly  related  to  and 
discriminate  an  individual's  stated  intention  to  reenlist  in 
the  Navy.i 

1 .   Analysis  Jesuits 

a.   Variables  Entering  the  Discriminant  Analysis 

A  stepwise  discriminant  analysis  of  the 
questions  in  the  Human  Resource  Management  Survey  was 
performed  with  respect  to  an  individual's  stated  intent  to 
reenlist.  The  results  of  this  analysis  are  summarized  in 
Table  5.  Of  the  eighty-eight  questions  in  the  survey, 
twenty-one  questions  failed  to  enter  the  analysis. 2  of  the 
remaining  sixty-seven  questions,  only  those  questions  which 
contributed  at  least  .01  to  Wilks*  lambda  and  had  an  F-ratio 
>  50  are  listed  in  Table  5.3 


1  Often,  the  researcher  is  faced  with  the  situation  in 
which  there  are  more  discriminating  variables  than  necessary 
to  achieve  satisfactory  discrimination.  If  the  researcher 
wishes  to  select  the  most  useful  of  these,  the  stepwise 
procedure  available  in  the  Statistical  Program  for  the 
Social  Sciences  is  helpful.  The  stepwise  discrimination 
procedure  begins  ty  selecting  the  single  best-discriminating 
variable  according  to  a  user-determined  criterion.  A  second 
discriminating  variable  is  selected  as  the  variable  best 
able  to  improve  the  value  of  the  discrimination  criterion  in 
combination  with  the  first  variable.  The  third  and 
subsequent  variables  are  similarly  selected  according  to 
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1  (Cont)  their  ability  to  contribute  to  further 
discrimination.  At  each  step,  variables  already  selected  may 
be  removed  if  they  are  found  to  reduce  discrimination  when 
combined  with  more  recently  selected  variables.  Eventually, 
either  all  variables  will  have  been  selected  or  it  will  be 
found  that  the  remaining  varibles  are  no  longer  able  to 
contribute  to  further  discrimination.  When  this  point  has 
been  reached,  the  stepwise  procedure  halts  and  further 
analysis  is  performed  using  only  the  selected  variables. 
(Nie,  et  al.,  1977) . 

2  A  complete  listing  of  the  discriminant  analysis  results 
are  provided  in  Appendix  I. 

3  Hillcs*  lambda  is  computed  as  each  function  is  derived. 
Lambda  is  an  inverse  measure  of  the  discriminating  power  in 
the  original  variables  which  have  not  yet  been  removed  by 
the  discriminant  functions-  the  larger  lambda  is,  the  less 
information  remaining.  Lambda  can  be  transformed  into  a 
chi-square  statistic  for  an  easy  test  of  statistical 
significance.  (Nie,  et  al., 1977, pp.  442-443). 
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Table   5 
gggSTICNS    ENTERING    DISCRIMINANT    ANAL YSIS 
BY    STATED    CAREER    INTENT 


Wilksl 

Lambda 

Sifli 

0.845 

0.0001 

Question 

1.  How   satisfied  do  you 
feel   with   your   chances 
for  getting   ahead  in 
the  Navy    in   the 
future?    (Question   56) 

2.  To   what   extent   do    you  0.802  0.0001 
feel   motivated   to 

contribute   your   best 
efforts   to   the 
command's   mission    and 
tasks?    (CuesticD  7) 

3.  Do   you    regard  your  0.783  0.0  1 
duties   in    this   command 

as    helping   ycur 
career?    (Question   58) 

4.  To   what   extent   do    you  .772  0.01 
understand   ycur    personal 

role   as  a   representative 
of    the   U.S.    when 
overseas?    (Question   85) 

5.  All   in   all,    how  .765  0.01 
satisfied   are   you  with 

this   command?    (Question    53) 
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The  reader  should  note  that  the  questions  chosen 
by  the  discriminant  analysis  in  Table  5  are  identical, 
except  for  a  slight  shift  in  rank  ordering,  to  those 
questions  identified  in  the  preceeding  multiple  regression 
analysis. 

The  means  and  standard  deviations  for  the  five 
most  important  questions  in  the  discriminant  analysis  by 
stated  intent  to  reenlist  are  provided  in  Table  6: 
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Table  6 
MEANS  AND  STANDARD  DEVIATIONS  FOR  TOP 
FIVE  SURVEY  QggSTIONS  IN  THE 
DISCRIMINANT  ANALYSIS  BY  STATED  INTENT 
TO  REENLIST 


Ouestions 

Stated 
Remain 

Reenlistment 
Undec. 

Intent: 

ions 

Leave 

F-Ratio 

n=a605 

n=3359 

n=8715 

1.    Satisfaction 

3.68 

3.26 

2.44 

1456.6 

with   chances 

(1.24) 

(1.27) 

(1.32) 

to  qet    ahead 

(Ques    56) 

2.    Motivated 

3.55 

3.26 

2.61 

925.42 

to   contxitute 

(1.09) 

(1.11) 

1.19) 

(Ques    7) 

3.    Current 

3.36 

2.86 

2.30 

689.11 

duties   help 

(1.26) 

(1.26) 

(1.24) 

career 

(Ques    58) 

4.    Understand 

4.19 

3.82 

3.49 

549.73 

overseas   role 

(0.99) 

(1.12) 

1.27) 

(Ques    85) 

5.    Satisfied 

3.12 

2.84 

2.  17 

455.56 

with    command 

(1.28) 

(1.24) 

(1.19) 

(Ques    53) 

»          ^m          ^m         «w          ^m         ^m          «• 

NOTE:  A  complete  listing  of  means  and  standard  deviations 
for  the  survey  questions  entering  the  discriminant  analysis 
is  provided  in  Appendix  J. 
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Examination  of  the  means  associated  with  the  top 
five  survey  questions  in  the  discriminate  analysis  by  stated 
intent  to  reenlist  discerns  a  consistent  relationship. 
Without  exception,  those  individuals  whose  stated  intention 
was  to  reenlist  had  higher  mean  scores  in  the  questions 
studied  than  did  those  individuals  who  were  either  undecided 
or  intended  to  leave  the  Navy,  Furthermore,  the  undecided 
qroup  consistently  scored  higher  mean  scores  than  did  the 
group  leaving  the  service. 

The  survey  questions  which  were  found  to 
discriminate  career  intent  measured  individual  levels  of  job 
satisfaction,  future  expectations,  motivation,  and  personal 
roles  overseas.  In  each  of  these  areas,  one  would  expect  to 
find  higher  levels  of  satisfaction,  interest,  motivation, 
and  personal  concern  from  those  individuals  who  have  chosen 
to  remain  in  the  Navy  environment  (where  these  qualities  are 
valued  and  around  which  the  reward  systems  have  been  based) 
than  in  those  individuals  who  intend  to  leave  the  service. 

b.   Prediction  Results 

The  discriminant  analysis  derived  three  separate 
classification  functions  in  which  stated  intent  to  reenlist 
was  considered  the  dependent  variable  and  the  survey 
questions  served  as  independent  variables.  On  the  basis  of 
subjects*  responses  to  the  survey  questions,  individuals 
were  classified  as  belonging  in  one  of  the  three  stated 
intent  groups  to  which  they  most  closely  resembled.  This 
classification  was  in  turn  compared  with  the  actual 
classification  to  determine  if  the  prediction  was  "correct" 
in  the  discriminant  analysis. 

Thus,   if   a  particular  respondent,  whose  stated 
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intent  was  to  reenlist,  responded  to  the  survey  questions  in 
a  pattern  similar  to  the  "will  reenlist"  group,  he  would  be 
considered     "correctly"        classified.  However,        if        his 

responses  to  the  survey  questions  tended  to  resemble  more 
closely  the  pattern  associated  with  one  of  the  other  groups, 
he    would   be   considered   "incorrectly"   classified. 

Results  of  the  predictions  are  given  in  Table  7. 
The  percentage  of  cases  which  were  correctly  classified  was 
57.94%.  This  result  indicates  only  a  weak  power  to 
discriminate  stated  intent  to  reenlist  using  the  survey 
questions. 

Table    7 
DISCRIMINANT    ANALYSIS    PREDICTION    RESOLTS 


Predicted   Group    Membership 
2  3 

957  701 

20.8%  15.2% 

1180  1037 

35.1%  30.9% 

1791  5536 

20.6%  63.5% 

44  63 

23.4%  33.5% 

Percent  of    "Grouped"   Cases  Correctly   Classified:    57.94% 


No.  of 

Predi 

Actual  Group 

Cases 

J 

Group  1 

4605 

2947 

WILL 

64.0% 

Group  2 

3359 

1142 

UNDECIDED 

34.0% 

Group  3 

8715 

1388 

WON'T 

15.9% 

Ungrouped 

188 

81 

Cases 

43.1% 

In  general,  the  prediction  results  demonstrate 
only  a  weak  ability  to  discriminate  the  three  categories  of 
stated  intent  to  reenlist  by  using  responses  to  the  Human 
Resource    Management    Survey    questions.      However,      examination 
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of  Table  7  does  suggest  several  comparative  observations 
concerning  the  "correct"  and  "misclassified"  cases  in  the 
matrix. 

A.  Will  vs^  Will  Not  Keen  lis  tj.  When 
contrasting  those  individuals  who  will  with  those  who  will 
not  reenlist,  it  is  seen  that  less  than  one-fifth  of  the 
misclassifications  occur  between  these  two  categories. 

B.  Will  vs.  Dn decided^  When  contrasting  those 
individuals  who  will  reenlist  with  those  individuals  who  are 
undecided  about  reenlistment,  no  discernable  classification 
is  possible  between  them.  The  high  frequency  of 
misclassifications  indicates  that  these  groups  cannot  ba 
discriminated  to  the  extent  seen  between  the  will  and  won't 
groups. 

C.  Won*  t  vs.  Undecided.  Likewise,  won't  and 
undecided  groups  have  a  substantial  cross-over  in  the 
predictions  and  cannot  be  discriminated  to  the  extent  seen 
between  the  will  and  won't  groups. 

c.   Reenlistment  Group  Profiles 

The  means  of  the  survey  questions,  when 
inspected  by  stated  intent  to  reenlist  permits  the 
development  of  a  general  profile  for  each  category.  To 
facilitate  comparative  analysis  between  group  profiles,  and 
because  the  undecided  group  failed  to  evidence  any 
discriminatory  ability,  only  the  will  and  won't  group 
profiles  are  presented. 
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Table  8 

PROFILES  OF  RSENLISTMENT  INTENTION 
GROUPS 


Questions  Reenlistment  Intention^ 

Remain       Leave 

1.  How  satisfied  do  you       Moderate     Low 
feel  with  your  chances 

for  getting  ahead  in 
the  Navy  in  the 
future?  (Question  56) 

2.  To  what  extent  do  you      Moderate     Low 
feel  motivated  to 

contribute  your  best 
efforts  to  the 
command*  s  mission  and 
tasks?  (Question  7) 

3.  Do  you  regard  your         Moderate     Low 
duties  in  this 

command  as  helping 

your  career? 

(Question  58) 

U.  lo  what  extent  do  you      High         Moderate 

understand  your 

personal  role  as  a 

representative  of 

the  U.S.    when 

overseas?  (Question  85) 


1  The  mean  scores  for  each  question,  for  each  intent  group, 
were  classified  as  either  high,  moderate,  or  low  according 
to  the  following:  "high"  if  question  response  mean  >  3.75, 
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Table  8  (Continued) 


5.  All  in  all,  how 
satisfied  are  ycu 
with  this  command? 
(Question  53) 


Moderate 


Low 


Although  the  prediction  results  demonstrated  a 
weak  ability  of  the  survey  questions  to  discriminate  an 
individual's  stated  intent  to  reenlist,  the  reenlistment 
intention  profiles  presented  in  Table  8  suggest  that 
analysis  of  the  survey  response  means  does  provide  a  method 
for  discriminating  reenlistment  intention  differences 
between  those  who  intend  to  remain  in  the  Navy  and  those  who 
intend  to  leave. 

As  can  be  seen  from  Table  8,  the  mean  scora 
classification  on  the  various  survey  responses  for  the 
individuals  whose  intention  is  to  remain  in  rhe  Navy  is 
consistently  higher  than  the  respective  mean  score 
classification  of  those  who  intend  to  leave  the  Navy. 

2.   Testing  of  the  Thesis  Hypothesis 

The  hypothesis  being  tested  in  this  section  is 
whether  or  not  units  having  either  high  or  low  retention 
rates  develop  "retention  profiles"  -  as  defined  by  mean 
scores  on  key  questions  in  the  Human  Resource  Management 
Survey   -  which  are  significantly  different  from  each  other. 


1  (Cont)  "moderate"  if  2.75  <   question   response   <   3.75, 
and  "low"  if  question  response  <  2.75. 
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Accordingly,  the  research  sample  was  divided  into 
hiqh  and  low  retention  groups  based  on  available  unit 
retention  data.*  In  dividing  the  research  sample,  only 
actual  first  and  second  term  reenlistment  rates  were 
considered  -  as  these  retention  rates  were  of  primary 
interest  in  the  study. 2  a  unites  retention  rate  was 
classified  as  "high"  if  it  exceeded  70%  and,  conversely,  it 
was  classified  as  "low"  if  it  fell  below  30%.  Retention 
rates  between  these  levels  were  considered  "average".  The 
hiqh  retention  rate  group  was  composed  of  those  units  whose 
first  and  second  term  retention  rates  showed  at  least  one  of 
the  two  to  be  high  and  the  other  either  average  or  high.  The 
low  retention  rate  units  were  classified  as  those  having 
either  first  or  second  term  retention  rates  which  were 
either  lew  -  low,  low  -  average,  or  average  -  low, 
respectively.  Units  whose  first  and  second  term  retention 
rates  were  contradictory  (i.e.  high-low  or  low-high, 
respectively)  were  not  included  in  the  sample.  It  was 
assumed  by  the  researchers  that  units  having  contradictory 


1  Actual  unit  retention  data  was  obtained  from  Unit  Type 
Commanders  for  the  second  guarter  of  fiscal  year  1978  for 
each  unit  in  the  sample.  Atlantic  Fleet  Type  Commanders 
provided  complete  fiscal  year  1978  summaries.  Commander, 
Naval  Surface  Forces  Pacific,  provided  an  annual  summary  for 
each  unit  beginning  in  the  second  quarter  of  fiscal  year 
1977  (March  1977)  and  ending  in  the  second  guarter  of  fiscal 
year  1978  (March  1978) .  Commander,  Naval  Air  Forces  Pacific, 
retention  summaries  were  from  October  1977  through  March 
1978. 

2  As  noted  in  the  introductory  remarks,  first  and  second 
term  enlisted  retention  rates  are  of  equal,  and  paramount, 
concern  to  the  Navy.  Accordingly,  this  thesis  was 
specifically  designed  to  focus  en  only  first  and  second  term 
retention  rates.  Career  (third  and  fourth  term)  retention 
rates  were  purposefully  omitted. 
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first  and  second  term  reenlistment  rates  would  be 
representative  of  an  "average"  retention  rate  unit  vice  a 
"high"  or  "low"  retention  unit,  as  desired  for  this  study. 
For  the  same  reason,  first  and  second  term  reenlistment 
rates  were  not  independently  analyzed  as  being  either  "high" 
or  "low"  and  a  profile  developed  for  each  of  them. 
Contradictory  first  and  second  term  "retention  profiles" 
were  assumed  to  be  existent  on  only  "average"  retention  rate 
units  and  these  units  were  not  included  in  the  thesis. 
Therefore,  first  and  second  term  retention  rates  were 
analyzed  in  the  aggregate. 

a.   High  Retention  Unit  Analysis 

A  stepwise  discriminant  analysis  of  the 
guestions  in  the  Human  Resource  Management  Survey  was 
performed  with  respect  to  an  individual's  stated  intent  to 
reenlist  on  those  units  designated  as  high  retention  units. 
The  results  of  this  analysis  are  summarized  in  Table  9,  Of 
the  eighty-eight  guestions  in  the  survey,  thirty-one  failed 
to  enter  the  analysis.  Of  the  remaining  fifty-seven 
guestions,  only  the  most  significant  questions  are  listed  in 
Table  9.i 


1  The  most  significant  questions  listed  in  Table  9 
contributed  at  least  .01  to  Wilks'  lambda  and  had  an 
F-ratio  >  50. 
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Table  9 
QUESTIONS  ENTERING  DISCRIMINANT  ANALYSIS 
BY  STATED  CAREER  INJENT  OF  HIGH 
RETENTION  UNITSi 


Wilks'^ 
Question  Lambda         Siq« 

1.  How  satisfied  do  you       0.852  0-0001 
feel  with  your  chances 

for  getting  ahead  in 
the  Navy  in  the 
future?  (Question  56) 

2.  Do  you  regard  your         0.783  0.0001 
duties  in  this  command 

as  helping  ycur 
career?  (Question  58) 

3.  To  what  extent  does        0.787  0.01 
your  command  do  a 

good  job  cf 
meeting  ycur  needs 
as  an  individual? 
(Question  50) 

4.  To  what  extent  do  you       .775  0.01 
understand  ycur  personal 

role  as  a  representative 
of  the  U.S.  when 
overseas?  (Question  85) 
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Table   9    Cont 

5.  To   what   extent   do    you  0.765  0.01 
feel   motivated   to 

contribute    your   best 
efforts   to   the 
cofflmand's   mission   and 
tasks?    (Question   7) 

6.  To    what   extent    has  0.753  0.0  1 
your   work   group 

been   adequately  trained 
to   handle   emergency 
situations?     (Question   44) 


1  A  complete  listing  of  the  questions  entering  the 
discriminant  analysis  by  stated  career  intent  of  high 
retention   units   is   provided   in    Appendix   K. 
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The  results  shown  in  Table  9  indicate   a   change 

in  the   six  most   important   questions  discriminated  with 

respect  to  stated  intent  to  reenlist.  As  can   be   seen,   the 

most  important  question  remains  Question  56: 

How  satisfied  do  you  feel  with  your  chances  for 
getting  ahead  in  the  Navy  in  the  future? 

Question  58  (do  you  regard  your  duties  in  this 
command  as  helping  your  career?).  Question  85  (to  what 
extent  dc  you  understand  your  personal  role  as  a 
representative  of  the  U.S.  when  overseas?),  and  Question  7 
(to  what  extent  do  you  feel  motivated  to  contribute  your 
best  efforts  to  the  comand's  mission  and  tasks?)  continued 
to  remain  among  the  most  important  questions.  The  importance 
of  these  questions  with  respect  to  stated  intent  to  reenlist 
was  previously  examined  during  the  regression  analysis  (pp. 
63-65) . 

However,  two  questions  not  previously  discussed 
showed  statistical  prominence  in  the  analysis  of  high 
retention  units: 

1.  Tc  what  extent  does  your  command  do  a  good 
job  of  meeting  your  needs  as  an  individual?  (Question  50) . 

2.  To  what  extent  has  your  work  group  been 
adequately  trained  to  handle  emergency  situations?  (Question 
44)  . 

Finally,  Question  53  (all  in  all,  how  satisfied 
are  you  with  this  command?) ,  which  appeared  statistically 
prominant  (i.e.  contributed  at  least  .01  to  Wilks'  lambda 
and  had  an  F-ratio  >  50)  in  the  analysis  of  the  general 
sample,  failed  to  retain  that  prominance  in  this  analysis. 
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Discussicn   of    the   significance   of   these 
questions  will  be  provided  later. 

The   means  and  standard  deviations  for  the  six 

most  important  questions  in  the  discriminant   analysis  of 

hiqh  retention   units  by  stated  intent  to   reenlist  are 
provided  in  Table  10: * 


1  A  complete  listing  of  means  and  standard  deviations  in  the 
discriminant  analysis  by  stated  intent  to  reenlist  is 

provided  in  Appendix  L. 
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Table  IQ 
MEANS    AND   STANDARD    DEVIATIONS    FOR    TOP 
SIX    SURVEY    QUESTIONS    IN    THE    DISCRIMINANT 
ANALYSIS    BY    STATED    INTENT    TO    REENLIST 
AMONG    HIGH    RETENTION    UNITS 


1.  Satisfaction 
with    chances 

to  qet    ahead 
(Ques    56) 

2.  Current 
duties  help 
career 
(Ques  58) 

3.  Cmd  meets 
individual  needs 

(Ques  50) 

4.  Understand 
overseas   role 

(Ques    85) 

5.  Motivated   to 
contribute 

(Ques   7) 

6.  Trained  for 
emerqency 
situations 
(Ques   UU) 


Stated    Re enlistment  Intentions 
Remain  Undec.  Leave  F-Ratio 

R^aa  11=654  n=1420 

3.67  3.28  2.49  251.25 

(1.24)  (1.25)  (1.31) 


3.39  2.89  2.30  161.96 

(1.27)  (1.27)  (1.24) 


2.83  2.53  1.99  123.18 

(1.13)  (1.11)  (1.03) 


4.17 

3.80 

3.52 

(1.02) 

(1.18) 

(1.25) 

3.56 

3.31 

2.68 

(1.08) 

(1.13) 

(1.19) 

98.55 


83.  17 


3.40  3.33  3.32  73.48 

(1.12)  (1.13)  (1.19) 
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As  shown  in  Table  10,  examination  of  the  means 
associated  with  the  most  important  survey  questions  in  the 
discriminate  analysis  of  high  retention  units  displays  the 
same  general  relationship  seen  in  the  preceeding 
discriminant  analysis.  Individuals  whose  stated  intention 
was  to  reenlist  consistently  displayed  higher  mean  scores  in 
the  survey  guestions  than  did  those  who  were  undecided  or 
intended  to  leave  the  service.  Also,  the  undecided  group 
had  consistently  higher  scores  than  the  group  planning  to 
leave  the  Navy.  However,  only  slightly  more  than  20%  of  the 
variance  of  stated  intent  to  reenlist  is  accounted  for  by 
the  guestions  listed  in  Table  10. 

The  inclusion  of  two  previously  less-significant 
questions  and  the  elimination  of  one  previously  important 
question  from  the  analysis  is  noteworthy.  Question  53  (all 
in  all,  how  satisfied  are  you  with  this  command?)  did  not 
retain  statistical  prominance  in  this  analysis.  It  appears 
that  measuring  general  satisfaction  with  the  command  was  not 
as  important  in  the  case  of  high  retention  units  as  it  was 
for  the  general  sample.  Instead,  Question  50  (to  what 
extent  does  your  command  do  a  good  job  of  meeting  your  needs 
as  an  individual?)  became  a  significant  discriminating 
variable  with  respect  to  stated  intent.  Question  50  is  part 
of  the  Goal  Integration  Index,  which  was  designed  to  measure 
the  command's  ef f ectiveViess  in  getting  people  to  meet  the 
command's  objectives  as  well  as  the  command's  effectiveness 
in  meeting  the  individual's  needs.  It  seems  that  Question 
50,  which  is  more  specific  in  identifying  an  area  of 
personal  dissatisfaction  (i.e.  meeting  individual  needs)  is 
better  able  to  discriminate  stated  intent  to  reenlist  than 
Question  53,  which  identifies  only  a  general  level  of 
satisfaction  response. 

The     second    question   gaining    statistical 
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prominance  in  the  discriminant  analysis  of  high  retention 
units,  but  not  for  the  general  sample,  was  Question  44  (to 
what  extent  has  your  work  group  been  adequately  trained  to 
handle  emergency  situations?) .  This  question  is  part  of  the 
Work  Readiness  Index  which  is  designed  to  measure  the  extent 
to  which  the  work  group  is  able  to  adapt  to  emergency 
situations  and  meet  its  mission. 

Prediction  results  of  the  discriminatnt  analysis 
of  high  retention  units  are  provided  in  Table  11: 

Table  1_1 

DISCRIMINANT   AN^LISIS    PREDICTION    RSSOLTS 
OF    HIGH    RETENTION    UNITS 


Predicted   Group   Membership 
2  3 

189  136 

20.0%  14.4% 

259  175 

39.6%  26.8% 

285  930 

20.1%  65.5% 

12  14 

33.3%  38.9% 

Percent   of   "Grouped"   cases   correctly  classified:    59.91% 


No.    of 

Predi 

Actual    Group 

Cases 

1 

Group    1 

944 

619 

Will 

65.6% 

Group   2 

654 

220 

Undecided 

33.6% 

Group   3 

1420 

205 

Won't 

14.4% 

Unqrouped 

36 

10 

Cases 

27.8% 
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Results  cf  the  predictive  strength  of  the  use  of 

survey    questions   in   discriminating  stated  intent  to 

reenlist,  shown  in  Table  11,   indicates   the   percentage  of 

cases    correctly   classified   was   59.91%.   This   shows  an 

improved,  but  still  weak  power  of  the  survey   questions  to 
discriminate  stated  intent  to  reenlist. 

Comparative  analysis  of  the  "correct"  and 
"misclassif ied"  cases  in  Table  11  suggests  the  following: 

A.  Will  vs.  Will  Not  Reenlist.  When 
contrasting  these  opposing  groups,  is  can  bee  seen  that 
correct  placement  of  individuals  occurs  at  a  ratio  of  5-to-1 
over  incorrect  placement.  These  results  represent  only  a 
slight  improvement  {1.5%)  over  the  preceeding  discriminant 
analysis. 

B-  Will  vs.  Undecided.  As  shown  in  Table  11, 
the  ratio  of  individuals  correctly  placed  in  the  will  group 
vs.  the  undecided  group  is  slightly  better  than  3-to-1. 
There  was  no  improvement  in  classification  ability  from  the 
preceeding  discriminant  analysis. 

C.  Won*  t  vsj.  Ondecided.  No  discernable 
classification  is  possible  between  these  two  groups.  Their 
question  response  patterns  are  so  alike  that  they  are  not 
able  to  be  easily  differentiated. 

b.   High  Retention  Unit  Profile 

The  development  of  general  profiles  of  high 
retention  rate  units  is  presented  in  Table  12.  Again,  due  to 
the  mitigating  effect  of  the  undecided  group,  only  the  leave 
and  remain  groups  are  presented. 
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Table  12 
RROFILIS    OF  REENLISTMENT  INTENTION 
GRCDPS  rS  HIGH  RETENTION  UNITS 


Questions  Reenlistmen t  Groaps^ 

Remain       Leave 

1.  How  satisfied  do  you       Moderate     Low 
feel  with  your  chances 

for  getting  ahead  in 
the  Navy  in  the 
future?  (Question  56) 

2.  Do  you  regard  your         Moderate     Low 
duties  in  this 

command  as  helping 
your  career? 
(Question  58) 

3.  To  what  extent  does        Moderate     Low 
your  command  do  a 

good  job  of  meeting 
your  needs  as  an 
individual? 
(Question  50) 

4.  To  what  extent  do  you      High         Moderate 
understand  your 

personal  role  as  a 
representative  of 
the  U.S.  when 
overseas?  (Question  85) 
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Table  12  Cent 

5.  To  what  extent  do  you      Moderate     Low 
feel  motivated  to 

contribute  ycur  best 
efforts  to  the 
command*  s  mission  and 
tasks?  (Question  7) 

6.  To  what  extent  has         Moderate     Moderate 
your  work  group 

been  adequately  trained 
to  handle  emergency 
situations?  (Question  44) 


1  The  means  for  each  question  for  each  intent  group  were 
classified  as  either  high,  moderate,  or  low  according  to  the 
following:  "high"  if  question  response  mean  >  3.75, 
"moderate"  if  2.75<question  responseO.  75 ,  and  "low"  if 
question  response  <2.75. 
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As  in  the  previous  analysis,  the  predictive 
ability  of  the  survey  questions  to  discriminate  stated 
intent  to  reenlist  was  not  exceptionally  strong.  However, 
the  renlistment  intention  profiles  presented  in  Table  12 
show  that  analysis  of  the  survey  response  means  does  provide 
a  method  for  discriminating  reenlistment  intention 
differences  between  those  who  intend  to  remain  in  the  Navy 
and  those  who  intend  to  leave.  Also  consistent  with  the 
results  obtained  with  the  general  sample  was  the  trend  for 
those  individuals  whose  stated  intention  was  to  remain  in 
the  Navy  to  maintain  consistently  higher  scores,  on  each  of 
the  various  questions,  than  those  who  intended  to  leave. 

c.   Low  Retention  Qnit  Analysis 

A  stepwise  discriminant  analysis  of  the 
questions  in  the  Human  Resource  Management  Survey  was 
performed  with  respect  to  an  individual's  stated  intent  to 
reenlist  en  those  units  designated  as  "low  retention"  units. 
The  results  of  this  analysis  are  summarized  in  Table  13.  Of 
the  eighty-eight  questions  in  the  survey,  thirty-seven 
failed  to  enter  the  analysis.  Of  the  remaining  fifty  -  one 
questions,  only  the  most  signif icant^  questions  are  listed 
in  Table  13. 


1  The  most  significant  questions  listed  in  Table  13 
contributed  at  least  .01  to  Wilks'  lambda  and  had  an  F-ratio 
>  50. 
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Table    13 
QUESTIONS    ENTERING    DISCRIMINANT    ANALYSIS 
BY    STATED    CAREER    INTENT    OF   LOW   RETENTION 

ONITSi 


Question  Lambda 

1.  How  satisfied   do   you  0.864  0.0001 
feel   with    ycur   chances 

for  getting   ahead  in 
the   Navy    in   the 
future?    (Question   56) 

2.  Eo  you   regard   your  0.821  0.0001 
duties  in   this 

command  as   helping 
your   career? 
(Question    58) 

3.  To   what    extent   do    you  0.799  0,01 
understand   your   personal 

role   as  a    representative 
of   the  U.S.    when 
overseas?    (Question   85) 

4.  To   what   extent   does  0.786  0.0  1 
your   command    do   a 

good   job   of 
meeting  your   needs 
as  an   individual? 
(Question    50) 


1  A  complete  listing  of  the  questions  entering  the 
discriminant  analysis  of  low  retention  units  on  stated 
intent    to   reenlist   is   provided    in    Appendix   M. 
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The  results  of  the  discriminant  analysis  of  low 
retention  units  indicate  only  a  small  change  in  the 
discriminated  questions.  For  low  retention  units,  as  for  the 
high  retention  units.  Question  56  (how  satisfied  do  you  feel 
with  your  chances  for  getting  ahead  in  the  Navy  in  the 
future?)  and  Question  58  (do  you  regard  your  duties  in  this 
command  as  helping  your  career?)  remain  the  most  important 
questions,  respectively.  For  the  low  retention  units. 
Question  50  (to  what  extent  does  your  command  do  a  good  job 
of  meeting  your  needs  as  an  individual?)  and  Question  85  (to 
what  extent  do  you  understand  your  personal  role  as  a 
representative  of  the  U.S.  when  overseas?)  are  reversed  in 
importance  when  compared  to  the  high  retention  units. 
Further,  Question  7  (to  what  extent  do  you  feel  motivated  to 
contribute  your  best  efforts  to  the  command' s  mission  and 
tasks?)  did  not  retain  sufficient  statistical  prominance  to 
be  included  in  this  analysis. 

The  significance  of  these  differences  will  be 
discussed  later. 

The  means  and  standard  deviations  for  the  above 
questions  in  the  discriminant  analysis  of  low  retention 
units  by  stated  intent  to  reenlist  are  provided  in  Table  14. 
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Table  ^4 
MEANS  AND  STANDARD  DEVIATIONS  FOR  TOP 
FOUR  SURVEY  QUESTIONS  IN  THE 
DISCRIMINANT  ANALYSIS  BY  STATED  INIMI 
TO  REENLIST  AMONG  LOW  RETENTION  UNITS 


Ouesticns 

Stated 
Remain 

Reenlistment 
Undec. 

Intent: 

Ions 

Leave 

F-Ratio 

n=947 

IlfilO 

n=1868 

1.    Satisfaction 

3.65 

3.26 

2.50 

256.68 

with    chances 

(1.28) 

(1.21) 

(1.32) 

to  get   ahead 

(Ques    56) 

2.   Current 

3.36 

2.77 

2.31 

168.78 

duties   help 

(1.26) 

(1.21) 

(1.23) 

career 

(Ques    58) 

3.    Understand 

4.22 

3.85 

3.49 

128.26 

overseas   role 

(0.95) 

(1.12) 

(1.26) 

(Ques    85) 

4.    Cmd   meets 

2.77 

2.48 

1.98 

103.77 

individual  needs 

(1.13) 

(1  .06) 

(1.04) 

(Ques    50) 

NOTE:  A  complete  listing  of  the  means  and  standard 
deviations  for  all  questions  entering  the  discrimination 
analysis  for  low  retention  units  is  provided  in  Appendix  N. 
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Results  of  the  discriminant  analysis  of  low 
retention  units  shown  in  Table  14  display  the  same  general 
relationship  discussed  in  the  analysis  of  high  retention 
units:  that  the  mean  scores  for  individuals  whose  stated 
intent  is  to  remain  in  the  Navy  is  consistently  higher  than 
those  whose  stated  intent  is  either  undecided  or  planning  to 
leave  the  Navy .  Further,  the  mean  scores  for  the  undecided 
group  is  consistently  higher  than  the  mean  scores  for  those 
individuals  who  intend  to  leave. 

With  the  exception  of  Question  7  (to  what  extent 
do  you  feel  motivated  to  contribute  your  best  efforts  to  the 
command*  s  mission  and  tasks?)  which  dropped  out  of  the 
analysis  due  to  decreased  statistical  prominance,  the 
remaining  four  guesticns  are  the  same  as  those  appearing  in 
the  high  retention  unit  analysis.  The  rank  ordering  of  the 
questions,  however,  has  changed. 

Although  Question  56  (how  satisfied  do  you  feel 
with  your  chances  for  getting  ahead  in  the  Navy  in  the 
future?)  and  Question  58  (do  you  regard  your  duties  in  this 
command  as  helping  ycur  career?)  retain  their  positions  as 
first  and  second  most  important,  respectively.  Question  85 
(to  what  extent  do  you  understand  your  personal  role  as  a 
representative  of  the  O.S.  when  overseas?)  and  Question  50 
(to  what  extent  does  your  command  do  a  good  job  of  meeting 
your  needs  as  an  individual?)  are  reversed  in  importance 
for  the  low  retention  units.  Additionally,  each  of  the  mean 
scores  on  the  questions  listed  in  Table  14  are  consistently 
lower  than  their  comparable  mean  score  for  for  high 
retention  units  (Table  10) . 

The  predictive  ability  of  the  survey  questions 
to  discriminate  stated  intent  to  reenlist  for  low  retention 
units  is  provided  in  Table  15. 
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Table  JS 

DISCRIMINANT    ANALYSIS    PREDICTION    RESDLTS 
OF    LOW    RETENTION    UNITS 


Prsdicted   Group  Membership 

2  3 

195  157 

20.6%  16.6% 

281  178 

41.9%  26.6% 

424  1136 

22.7%  60.8% 

6  14 

18.8%  43.8% 
Percent   of   "Grouped"   Cases   Correctly  Classified:    57.73% 


No.  of 

Prsdi 

Actual  Group 

Cases 

1 

Group  1 

947 

595 

Hill 

62.8% 

Group  2 

670 

211 

Undecided 

31.5% 

Group  3 

1868 

308 

Won't 

16.5% 

Onqrouped 

32 

12 

Cases 

37.5% 

Results  of  the  predictive  capability  of  the 
survey  questions  to  discriminate  stated  intent  to  reenlist 
was  only  57.73%  for  low  retention  units.  This  shows  a  very 
sliqht  decrease  in  discrimination  predictability  of  the 
survey  questions  on  stated  intent  to  reenlist  when  compared 
to  both  high  retention  units  and  the  general  sample.  It 
appears  that  the  increased  mitigating  effect  of  the 
undecided  group  in  low  retention  units  slightly  decreases 
the  survey's  ability  to  differentiate  between  the 
respondents. 

Comparative  analysis  of  the  "correct"  and 
"misclassified"  cases  in  Table  15  suggest  the  same  results 
as  found  in  the  two  previous  analyses:  the  greatest 
discernable   difference  between   groups   exist  between    the   will 
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and  will  not  groups  while   the   undecided   group   cannot   be 
effectively  differentiated  from  either  of  the  two. 

d.   Low  Retention  Onit  Profile 

The  development  of  a  general  profile  of  low 
retention  rate  units  is  presented  in  Table  16.  Again,  due  to 
the  mitigating  effect  of  the  undecided  group  in  the 
analysis,  only  the  will  and  won^t  reenlist  groups  are 
presented. 
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Table  ^e 
PROFILES  OF  REENLISTMENT  INTENTION 
GROUPS  IN  LOW  RETENTION  ONITSi 


Questions  Reenlistment  Groups 

Remain       Leave 

1.  How  satisfied  do  you       Moderate     Low 
feel  with  your  chances 

for  getting  ah€ad  in 
the  Navy  in  the 
future?  (Question  56) 

2.  Do  you  regard  your         Moderate     Low 
duties  in  this 

command  as  helping 
your  career? 
(Question  58) 

3.  To  what  extent  do  you      High         Moderate 
understand  your 

personal  role  as  a 
representative  of 
the  U.S.  when 
overseas?  (Question  85) 

4.  To  what  extent  does        Moderate     Low 
your  command  do  a 

good  job  of  meeting 
your  needs  as  an 
individual? 
(Question  50) 


1  The  means  for  each  question  for  each  intent  group  were 
classified  as  either  high,  moderate,  or  low  according  to  the 
following:  "high"  if  question  response  mean  >  3.75, 
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The  reenlistment  intention  profile  presented  in 
Table  16,  with  the  exception  of  rank  ordering  of  the 
questions,  is  identical  with  the  retention  profile  for  high 
retention  units.  Additionally,  analysis  of  the  mean  scores 
on  the  various  survey  responses  for  the  individuals  who 
intend  to  remain  in  the  Navy  shows  them  to  be  consistently 
higher,  respectively,  than  the  mean  scores  for  those  who 
intend  to  leave  the  service.  Further  .discussion  of  the 
value  of  this  consistent  finding  will  be  presented  later. 


(cent)   "moderate"  if  2.75<qu€stion  r esponseO.  75,  and  "low" 
if  question  response  <2.75. 
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V.   DISCUSSION 

The  preceeding  discriminant  analyses  were  performed  to 
test  the  thesis  hypothesis  that  units  having  high  and  low 
retention  rates,  respectively,  would  exhibit  "retention 
profiles"  -  as  defined  by  mean  scores  on  key  questions  in 
the  Human  Resource  Management  Survey  -  which  are 
significantly  different  from  each  other.  Further,  it  was 
theorized  that  these  "retention  profiles"  would  be  useful  to 
unit  commanders  by  assisting  them  in  the  development  of 
effective  retention  management  strategies.  It  was  the 
authors*  intention,  should  the  Human  Resource  Management 
Survey  provide  the  hypothesized  "retention  profiles",  to 
suggest  possible  uses  of  them  to  assist  unit  commanders  in 
developing  future  retention  management  strategies. 

The  preceeding  analyses  highlighted  the  many  facets, 
both  personal  and  institutional,  that  affect  the  retention 
decision.  The  inability  of  job  satisfaction  alone,  as  a 
variable,  to  account  for  a  significant  amount  of  the 
variance  in  the  retention  decision  was  confirmed  in  the 
regression  analysis.  Additionally,  no  other  variable,  or 
even  groups  of  variables,  was  found  to  explain  the  varying 
reasons  an  individual  has  for  either  remaining  with,  or 
leaving,  his  job.  The  fact  that  job  satisfaction  did  not 
significantly  affect  stated  intent  to  reenlist  was  also  seen 
in  the  generally  low  mean  scores  of  those  individuals 
intending  to  remain  in  the  Navy. 

In  originally  designing  this  study,  it  was  the  authors' 
intention  to  utilize  key  dimensions  and  indicies  currently 
described  in  the  survey  for  establishing   the   various   unit 
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"retention  profiles".  However,  as  noted  in  the  regression 
analysis,  the  currently  defined  survey  dimensions  and 
indices  had  little  effect  and  provided  little  descriptive 
power  in  the  analysis.  It  appears  that  the  current  division 
of  survey  questions  into  dimensions  and  indices  does  not 
provide  additional  strength  or  clarity  to  the  survey  as  an 
evaluative  instrument  for  this  study.  Therefore,  as  a 
corrolary  to  this  thesis,  a  factor  analysis  of  the  survey 
questions  was  performed.  The  results  of  this  analysis  show 
the  emergence  of  five  major  factors.  These  five  factors 
account  for  45.1%  of  the  variance  of  the  survey  questions, 
while  the  remaining  83  factors,  individually,  contributed 
less  than  2.2%  to  the  total  variance  accounted  for  in  the 
factor  analysis  (Appendix  C) .  As  previously  stated,  the 
clustering  of  the  survey  questions  with  respect  to  these 
five  factors  does  not  support  the  structuring  of  the  five 
survey  dimensions  currently  in  use.  Questions  identified  by 
the  factor  analysis  clustered  into  four  major  groups  of  two 
to  five  questions  plus  seven  additional  groups  having  a 
small  number  of  scattered  questions.  Additional 
investigation  in  this  area  is  recommended.  A  summary  of  the 
factor  analysis  results  is  provided  in  Appendicies  D  -  G. 

In  the  discriminant  analyses,  survey  responses  to 
various  guestions  were  shown  to  only  weakly  discriminate 
stated  intent  to  reenlist.  Nonetheless,  the  analysis  did 
show  that  analysis  of  survey  response  means  does  provide  a 
method  for  discriminating  reenlistment  intention  differences 
between  those  who  intend  to  remain  in  the  Mavy  and  those  who 
intend  to  leave.  Additionally,  the  discriminant  analyses 
provided  two  important  outcomes: 

1.  The  change  in  the  discriminated  questions  when  the 
analysis  was  directed  away  from  the  general  sample  and 
applied  only  to  the  high  and  low  retention  units. 
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2.  The  consistent  trend  noted  in  survey  responses 
between  hiqh  and  low  retention  units. 

Throughout  the  analyses.  Question  56  (how  satisfied  do 
you  feel  with  your  chances  for  getting  ahead  in  the  Navy  in 
the  future?)  was  found  to  be  the  most  important  question. 
Of  the  approximately  25%  total  variance  accounted  for  in 
this  analysis.  Question  56  accounts  for  1U%  of  that  total. 
Closer  examination  of  this  question  provides  some  insight 
into  its  importance.  As  structured,  the  question  asks  the 
respondent  to  simultaneously  describe  his  attitude  about  his 
current  level  of  satisfaction  (how  satisfied  do  you 
feel...),  evaluate  future  prospects  (how  satisfied  do  you 
feel  with  your  chances  for  getting  ahead...),  limit  the 
scope  of  his  evaluation  of  future  prospects  to  the  Navy  (how 
satisfied  do  you  feel  with  your  chances  for  getting  ahead  in 
the  Navy...),  and  finally,  to  guess  about  the  future  Navy 
and  then  evaluate  his  chances  in  it  (how  satisfied  do  you 
feel  with  your  chances  of  getting  ahead  in  the  Navy  in  the 
future?)  .  Needless  to  say,  the  scope  of  this  question  does 
provide  a  good  basis  for  developing  one's  future 
reenlistment  intention.  Unfortunately,  for  the  researcher, 
interpretation  of  the  many  facets  of  this  question  are,  at 
best,  difficult.  Its  usefulness  in  identifying  key  elements 
associated  with  the  development  of  the  retention  decision  is 
questionable.  No  attempt  is  made  here  to  interpret  the 
significance  of  this  question's  ability  to  discriminate 
stated  intent  to  reenlist. 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  for  Question  56,  the 
response  mean  scores  for  those  individuals  planninq  to 
remain  in  the  Navy,  in  all  three  discriminant  analyses 
performed,  was  at  least  1.15  points  higher  than  the  mean 
score  for  those  planning  to  leave  the  Navy.  It  appears, 
then,  that  irrespective  of  the  specific  breakdown  of  the 
many   facets   of  this  question,  those  individuals  who  intend 
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to  remain  in  the  Navy  tend  to  score  higher  on  this   question 
than  those  who  intend  to  leave. 

Question  58  (do  you  regard  your  duties  in  this  command 
as  helping  your  career?)  was  also  found  to  be  an  important 
question  in  this  analysis  and  added  4%  to  the  25%  total 
variance  accounted  for  in  this  study.  As  in  the  previous 
question,  the  mean  scores  for  those  who  intend  to  remain  in 
the  Navy  was  consistently  higher  (at  least  1.05  points)  than 
the  mean  scores  of  those  individuals  who  intended  to  leave. 
This  result  would  indicate  that  those  whose  stated  intent 
was  to  remain  in  the  service  would  evaluate  their  current 
duties  mere  favorably  as  helping  their  careers.  However,  it 
cannot  be  determined  whether  this  evaluation  leads  to  the 
development  of  one*s  retention  decision  (i.e.  is  causal)  or 
is  a  result  of  the  decision  already  having  been  made  (i.  e. 
reflective) .  Like  Question  56,  the  structure  of  Question  58 
does  not  lend  itself  to  precise  determination  of  the  meaning 
of  the  results  obtained. 

In  the  discriminant  analysis  of  the  general  sample. 
Question  53  (all  in  all,  how  satisfied  are  you  with  this 
command?)  was  shown  to  have  statistical  prominance  (i. e. 
contributed  at  least  .01  to  Wilks'  lambda  and  had  an  F-ratio 
>  50).  However,  after  the  general  sample  was  divided  into 
high  and  low  retention  units.  Question  53  no  longer  remained 
statistically  prcminant.  Instead,  Question  50  (to  what 
extent  does  your  command  do  a  good  job  of  meeting  your  needs 
as  an  individual?)  superceeded  Question  53  for  the  high  and 
low  retention  units.  This  change  in  the  discriminated 
questions  when  the  analysis  was  directed  away  from  the 
general  sample  and  applied  only  to  the  high  and  low 
retention  units  is  one  of  the  important  outcomes  found 
during  this  study.  The  general  structure  of  Question  53  does 
not  identify  the  specific  climate  variables  affecting  an 
individual's   stated   intent   to   reenlist.   Thus,   when  the 
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analysis  shifted  its  focus  to  determine  differences  between 
hiqh  and  low  retention  units.  Question  50,  vice  Question  53, 
qained  statistical  prominance.  Accordingly,  it  appears  that 
the  ability  of  the  command  to  meet  individual  needs  is  both 
highly  important  and  strongly  related  to  the  retention 
decision. 

The  emergence  of  Question  85  (to  what  extent  do  you 
understand  your  personal  role  as  a  representative  of  the 
U.S.  when  overseas?)  as  a  discriminating  variable  for 
stated  intent  to  reenlist  is  unexplained.  It  was  originally 
believed  that  the  reason  this  question  was  found  to  be  an 
important  variable  was  due  to  its  correlation  to  the 
dependent  variable  (stated  intent) .  A  subsequent  correlation 
analysis  between  these  variables  found  only  a  weak,  negative 
relationship  (r=-.  26068)  to  exist  between  them.  The  mean 
score  differences  for  those  who  intend  to  remain  in  the  Navy 
and  those  who  intend  to  leave,  for  this  question,  were  only 
approximately  .70,  less  than  noted  previously.  Thus,  the 
apparent  strength  of  question  85  in  the  discriminant 
function  is  deserving  of  future  study. 

Throughout  the  discriminant  analyses,  a  consistent  trend 
of  survey  question  responses  emerged.  Specifically,  those 
whose  stated  intent  was  to  remain  in  the  Navy  consistently 
had  higher  mean  scores  than  these  individuals  who  were 
undecided.  Further,  the  undecided  group,  in  turn,  had  higher 
mean  scores  than  did  those  who  were  intending  to  leave  the 
service. 

The  development  of  "retention  profiles"  from  the  mean 
scores  of  survey  responses  showed  no  differences  (except 
perhaps  in  relative  mean  score  values)  between  high  and  low 
retention  units.  Thus,  it  appears  that  the  development  of 
"retention  profiles",  as  originally  envisioned,  cannot  be 
accomplished  through  use  of  the   Human   Resource  Management 
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Survey.  Accordingly ,  the  thesis  hypothesis  must  ba 
rejected.  It  appears  that  units  having  either  high  or  low 
retention  rates  do  not  exhibit  "retention  profiles"  -  as 
defined  by  mean  scores  on  key  questions  in  the  Human 
Resource  Management  Survey  -  which  are  significantly 
different  from  each  ether. 

Although  the  discriminant  analyses  showed  only  a  weak 
ability  of  the  survey  question  responses  to  discriminate 
stated  intent  to  reenlist,  it  was  found  that  analysis  of  the 
mean  scores  of  survey  responses  of  various  questions  in  the 
survey  did  produce  useful  information.  This  information  can 
be  utilized  to  assist  unit  commanders  in  developing 
retention  management  decisions  and  strategies.  The  first 
step  in  utilizing  the  Human  Resource  Management  Survey 
responses  as  a  retention  management  tool  is  to  develop  the 
command's  typology  of  stated  intent  to  reenlist  in  the  Navy. 

A.   A  TYPOLOGY  OF  STATED  INTENTION  TO  REENLIST  IN  THE  NAVY 

The  multiple  aspects  of  the  nature  of  the  reenlistment 
decision  (as  noted  in  the  previous  section),  when  compared 
with  questions  in  the  Human  Resource  Management  Survey, 
suggest  that  it  may  be  useful  to  view  the  retention  decision 
as  a  typology  having  three  reenlistment  decision  groupings: 
(1)  those  who  will  reenlist,  (2)  those  who  are  undecided 
about  reenlisting,  and  (3)  those  who  definitely  will  not 
reenlist.  Further,  each  of  these  groups,  when  compared  to 
specific  guestions  in  the  survey,  allows  for  the  division  of 
organizational  members  into  nine  categories: 

1.  A  group  of  individuals  whose  stated  intent  is  to 
remain  in  the  organization  and  who  have  responded 
"positively"   (i.e.   either   4   or   5  on  the  Likert  scale  of 
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survey  responses)  with  respect  to  a  given  question. 

2.  A  group  of  individuals  whose  stated  intent  is 
"undecided"  with  respect  to  remaining  with  the  organization 
but  who,  nonetheless,  have  responded  positively  with  respect 
to  a  given  question. 

3.  A  group  of  individuals  whose  stated  intent  is  to 
leave  the  organization  but,  nonetheless,  have  responded 
positively  to  a  specific  question. 

4.  A  group  of  individuals  whose  stated  intent  is  to 
remain  in  the  organization  but  have  responded 
"non-commitally"  (i.e.  a  response  of  3  on  the  survey)  to  a 
given  survey  guesticn. 

5.  A  group  of  individuals  whose  stated  intent  is 
"undecided"  with  respect  to  remaining  in  the  organization 
and  who  have  answered  "nonmmitally"  to  a  given  survey 
question. 

6.  A  group  of  individuals  whose  stated  intent  is  to 
leave  the  orgainzation  and  who  have  answered 
"non-commitally"  to  a  given  survey  question. 

7.  A  group  of  individuals  whose  stated  intent  is  to 
remain  in  the  organization  but   have  answered   "negatively" 

(i.e.,  either  1  or  2  on  the  survey  response)  with  respect  to 
a  given  survey  question. 

8.  A  group  of  individuals  whose  stated  intent  is 
"undecided"  with  respect  to  remaining  in  the  organization 
but  who  have  responded  "negatively"  with  respect  to  a  given 
survey  question. 
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9.  A  group  of  individuals  whose  stated  intent  is  to 
leave  the  organization  and  who  have  answered  "negatively" 
with  respect  to  a  given  survey  question. 

Osing  the  atove  typology,  the  population  of  unit 
commands  can  be  differentiated  and  categorized  into  groups 
which  would  be  of  differential  interest  and  attractiveness 
to  command  management.  Intuitively,  the  group  of  individuals 
whose  intent  was  tc  remain  in  the  organization  and  who 
respondeded  "positively"  to  given  survey  questions  represent 
the  most  desirable  organizational  members  for  the  Navy. 
Specifying  which  individuals,  either  those  who  are 
"undecided"  about  career  intentions,  or  those  who  give 
positive  responses  to  selected  survey  questions  irrespective 
of  stated  career  intent,  should  receive  priority  command 
retention  efforts  will  likely  depend  on  a  number  of 
organizational  factors,  e.g.  costs  of  training  and 
recruitment,  variability  of  work  load,  etc..  Those 
individuals  who  intend  to  leave  the  organization  and  who 
answer  "negatively"  to  survey  questions  probably  represents 
the  group  of  lowest  value  to  most  organizations.  (Harris  and 
Eoyanq,  1977)  . 

Figure  2  illustrates  the  above  typology. 
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Figure  2 
CLASSIFICATION  OF  STATED  INTENT  TO 
REENLIST 


Survey  Response 

Inteption       Positive       Non-Commital  Negative 

Remain  Group  1        Group  4  Group  7 

Undecided       Group  2        Group  5  Group  8 

Leave  Group  3        Group  6  Group  9 


Differentiating  unit  personnel  into  the  reenlistment 
categories  listed  in  Figure  2  allows  command  retention 
management  personnel  to  determine  the  antecedents  to  and 
conseguences  of  various  strategies  on  the  varying 
reenlistment  intention  groups  within  the  command.  Having 
assessad  the  probable  effects  of  differing  strategies  on  the 
various  population  subgroups,  unit  commands  can  then  begin 
to  develop  and  expand  those  strategies  which  are  most 
appropriate  for  each  of  the  reenlistment  intention  groups. 
These  strategies  will  have  their  basis  in  the  Human  Resource 
Management  Survey  responses  of  the  command. 

Utilizing  the  guestions  listed  in  Table  10,  as  a 
minimum,  unit  retention  managers  can  begin  to  analyze  the 
unit's  Human  Resource  Management  Survey  responses.  »• 


1  Mean  scores  in  any  group  breakdown  the  command  desires  can 
be  obtained  through  the  assistance  of  the  Human  Resource 
Management  Center  team  that  conducts  a  unit's  normal  Human 
Resources  Availability  (HRAV) . 
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To  assist  the  reader  in  understanding  the  specific 
processes  involved  in  the  above  procedure,  an  example  will 
be  provided.  The  unit  in  the  example  was  chosen  from  the 
available  research  sample.  It  was  a  fleet  unit  of  moderate 
size  (n=531)  having  a  "high"  actual  retention  rate  for  FY 
1978.  For  purposes  of  this  discussion,  the  sample  unit  will 
be  refered  to  as  the  OSS  Barnacle. 

Although  each  of  the  guestions  listed  in  Table  10  were 
analyzed  and  subdivided  into  the  reenlistment  intention 
groups  applicable  to  USS  Barnacle,  only  one  of  the  questions 
will  be  presented  for  illustrative  purposes.  The  guestion 
to  be  considered  in  this  example  is  Question  50:  to  what 
extent  does  this  command  meet  your  needs  as  an  individual?. 
The  reenlistment  intention  breakdown  of  response  mean  scores 
was  as  follows: 
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Table  J7 

EXAMPLE:  OSS  BARNACLE  RESPONSE  ON 

QDESTION  5C;  TO  WHAT  EXTENT  DOES  THIS 

COMMAND  MEET  YOUR  NEEDS  AS  AN 

INDIVIDUAL? 


Survay 

R§S£o: 

rises£ 

Intent 

Hi^h 

Med 

Low 

Row 
Total 

Mean 

4.27 

3.00 

1.55 

Hill 

(n) 

52 

59 

40 

151 

Tot   Pet 

9.8 

11.  1 

7.5 

28.4 

Mean 

4.  17 

3.00 

1.64 

Undecided 

(n) 

29 

51 

52 

132 

Tot    Ect 

5,5 

9.6 

9.8 

24.9 

Mean 

4.15 

3.00 

1.49 

Won't 

in) 

27 

77 

144 

248 

Tot  Pet 

5.1 

14.5 

27.1 

46.7 

Column    Tot 

(n) 

108 

187 

236 

531 

Pet 

20.3 

35.2 

44.4 

100.0 

1  Survey  responses  were  grouped  as  "high"  if  the  response 
seore  was  either  4  or  5,  "medium"  if  the  survey  response  was 
3,  and  "low"  if  the  response  was  either  2  or  1 . 
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Eeview  of  the  row  totals  of  Table  17  shows  that  28.4%  of 
OSS  Barnacle's  respondents  intend  to  reenlist  (n=151) ,  24.9% 
are  undecided  about  reenlistment,  and  46.7%  are  intending  to 
leave  the  service.  This  breakdown  of  the  unit's  population 
should  provide  the  USS  Barnacle's  retention  managers  with  a 
good  indication  of  the  command's  future  retention  rate 
percentages. 

Eeview  of  the  column  totals  provides  additional 
information  specifically  describing  (in  the  perception  of 
its  crew)  the  atility  of  the  command  to  meet  individual 
needs.  In  the  case  of  the  USS  Barnacle,  44.4%  of  the 
respondents  (n=236)  have  indicated  that  the  command  does  not 
do  a  good  job  in  this  area.  In  contrast,  and  without 
considering  reenlistment  intention,  only  20.3%  of  the 
respondents  perceive  the  command  as  effectively  meeting 
individual  needs.  These  statistics  alone,  even  though  USS 
Barnacle  was  previously  noted  as  having  a  "high"  actual 
retention  rate,  should  be  sufficiently  alarming  to  the 
command  because  of  its  possible  negative  future  impact  on 
retention  aboard  the  unit.  But,  to  what  extent  should  the 
command  concern  itself  with  individual  needs?  Is  this  survey 
response  the  result  of  a  recent  incident  or  does  it  reflect 
general  feelings  about  the  command?  How  much  special  command 
effort   should   be   directed  toward  this   problem,    if   any? 

The  above  guestions  are  rhetorically  presented  to 
further  illustrate  seme  of  the  questions  that  might  be  asked 
by  the  unit's  retention  management  personnel  when  analyzing 
the  guestion  responses.  Further  breakdown  of  the  possible 
strategies  that  may  be  adopted  might  include  only  attempting 
to  concentrate  corrective  efforts  on  the  "undecided" 
personnel  who  marked  the  command  low  in  this  area  (Group  8) . 
Alternately,  efforts  might  be  taken  to  address  some  larger 
segment   of   the   unit       (Groups      7     and      8,      for      example),      or 
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perhaps   the  entire  command.   These  decisions  must  be  based 
on  command  priorities  and  operational  considerations. 

As  we  have  seen,  review  of  mean  score  responses  and 
comparative  analysis  of  survey  responses  after  dividing  the 
command  population  into  the  nine  groups  described  earlier  in 
the  typology  does  provide  useful  information  for  unit 
commanders  in  developing  retention  management  strategies  and 
decisions.  The  extent  to  which  the  survey  responses  will 
provide  useful  information  to  the  command  is  based,  in  part, 
on  the  extent  to  which  the  unit  commander  views  his  data  as 
"valid".  If  the  unit  commander  considers  his  data  as 
accurately  describing  conditions  aboard  his  command,  he  can 
be  confident  in  making  decisions  based  on  the  information 
provided.  On  the  ether  hand,  if  the  unit  commander  views  the 
command  data  as  less  than  accurate  in  describing  command 
conditions  and  climate,  its  usefulness  as  a  retention 
management  tool  will  be  limited  accordingly. 

"The  Luck  of  the  Dr aw "  Phenomenon 

It  has  been  the  feeling  of  several  commanding  officers, 
and  expressed  to  the  authors,  that  retention  is  really 
dependent  on  the  "luck  of  the  draw".  More  specifically,  if  a 
command  receives  a  large  number  of  people  onboard  for  duty 
who  are  predisposed  to  reenlist,  for  whatever  reason,  then 
that  ship  will,  not  of  its  own  own  accord,  be  commended  for 
its  high  retention  rate.  Conversely,  the  unit  that  receives 
predisposed  "leavers",  irrespective  of  the  command's 
retention  programs  and  policies,  suffers  from  poor  personnel 
retention.  With  such  little  control  of  the  situation,  these 
commanding  officers  express  frustration  and  helplessness.  It 
is  the  authors*  opinion  that  the  use  of  the  typology  and 
methodology  for  analyzing  unit  survey  responses,  vis  a  vis 
retention,  presented  in  this  thesis  will  allieviate  some  of 
the  frustration  caused  by  the  "luck  of  the  draw". 
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Dtilization  of  the  data  provided  in  the  survey  responses 
should  provide  unit  commanders  with  an  improved  indication 
of  the  population  make-up  of  their  commands  with  respect  to 
stated  intent  to  reenlist,  Onit  commanders  faced  with  a 
large  number  of  predisposed  "leavers"  can  not  only  document 
that  fact  for  his  own  uses,  but  also  utilize  the  information 
contained  within  the  survey  responses  to  develop  strategies 
and  make  retention  managent  decisions  which  might  tend  to 
minimize  the  non-positive  effect  of  these  "leavers"  on  the 
command's  undecided  and  career  personnel.  Additionally, 
units  with  a  large  number  of  "stayers"  can  attempt,  fay  use 
of  the  information  available  in  the  survey  responses,  to 
develop  strategies  which  would  even  further  support 
retention  management  efforts  as  well  as  improve  command 
climate   and   overall   effectiveness. 
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VI .   CO NCLO SION 

The  issue  of  Navy  enlisted  retention  management  is  an 
important  and  real  problem  facing  the  navy  today.  The 
difficulty  of  developing  effective  retention  management 
strategies  and  decisions  is,  as  shown  in  this  study,  largely 
due  to  the  complexity  of  the  retention  problem  itself. 

As  shown  in  the  regression  analysis  performed  in  the 
earlier  part  of  this  thesis,  the  Human  Resource  Management 
Survey  accounts  for  only  about  25%  of  the  variance  in  stated 
intent  to  reenlist.  This  finding  was  shown  to  be  consistent 
with  other  research  findings  identified  in  the  literature 
review . 

The  hypothesis  that  was  tested  in  this  thesis  was  that 
units  having  either  high  or  low  retention  rates  develop 
"retentiCD  profiles"  -  as  defined  by  mean  scores  on  key 
questions  in  the  Human  Resource  Management  Survey  -  which 
are  significantly  different  from  each  other.  Discriminant 
analyses  of  the  survey  responses  for  high  and  low  retention 
units  showed  only  a  weak  ability  of  the  survey  responses  to 
discriminate  stated  intent  to  reenlist.  Further,  the 
"retention  profiles"  developed  from  the  survey  responses 
were  essentially  the  same  for  both  high  and  low  retention 
units  and  therefore  not  practically  useful.  Thus,  rhe  thesis 
hypothesis  is   rejected  . 

Although  the  discriminant  analyses  showed  only  a  weak 
ability  of  the  survey  to  discriminate  stated  intent  to 
reenlist,  it  was  found  that  analysis  of  the  mean  scores  of 
survey   responses   of   various   guestions  in  the  survey  did 
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produce  useful  retention  management  information.  A  typology 
was  developed  and  a  methodology  presented  for  utilizing  the 
available  survey  data  in  developing  retention  management 
startegies  and  decisions. 

The  value  in  utilizing  the  command's  Human  Resource 
Management  Survey  responses  in  developing  its  retention 
management  strategies  lies  in  the  fact  that,  currently,  no 
structured  approach  toward  retention  management  exists  for 
unit  commanders.  Often,  retention  strategies  are  generally 
applied,  shotgun-style  ,  in  the  hopes  that  some  improvement 
will  taJce  place.  Taking  nothing  away  from  the  dedicated 
efforts  of  retention  managers  in  the  fleet,  the  authors' 
submit  that  use  of  the  Human  Resource  Management  Survey 
responses  provide  a  sound,  structured  basis  upon  which  to 
build  future  command  efforts  in  the  area  of  personnel 
retention. 

Concerning  reccmmendations  for  future  research,  the 
following  areas  are  suggested: 

1.  Conduct  a  detailed  factor  analysis  of  the  Human 
Resource  Management  Survey  to  validate  the  currently  defined 
survey  dimensions  and  indices.  As  discussed  in  the 
regression  analysis,  the  survey  dimensions  and  indices 
proved  to  be  of  little  consequence  in  the  analyses  performed 
for  this  thesis.  The  usefulness  of  the  designated  dimensions 
and  indices  for  measuring  the  areas  they  were  designed  to 
measure  is  doubtful.  The  limited  factor  analysis  performed 
in  the  thesis  does  not  support  the  currently  defined 
dimensions  and  indices. 

2.  The  problem  of  personnel  retention  is  of  paramount 
importance  to  the  Navy  today  and  will  remain  so  for  the  Navy 
in  the  future.  As  an  alternative  to  conducting  numerous, 
independently   designed,   future   studies  to   evaluate  Navy 
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retention,  it  is  recommended  that  a  "retention  index"  be 
developed  and  included  in  the  standard  Human  Resource 
Management  Survey.  Dsing  the  results  of  the  discriminant 
analyses  in  this  thesis  as  a  guide,  it  is  recommended  that  a 
"retention  index"  te  developed  to  meet  the  needs  of  Navy 
manpower  managers.  Currently,  only  the  individual's  stated 
intent  to  reenlist  (demographic  variable  14)  addresses  the 
retention  problem.  No  survey  question  is  directed  toward 
assessment  of  Navy  retention  matters. 

3.  The  emphasis  in  this  thesis  was  to  identify 
"retention  profiles"  in  high  and  low  retention  units  by 
aggregating  first  and  second  term  reenlistment  personnel.  In 
retrospect,  it  is  unknown  whether  separate  analysis  of  first 
and  second  term  reenlistment  groups  would  have 
satisfactorily  developed  the  desired  "retention  profiles". 
Therefore,  it  is  recommended  that  the  processes  utilized  in 
this  analysis  be  repeated  and  attempts  to  gain  distinct 
"retention  profiles"  for  high  and  low  retention  units  be 
tried  by  separate  analysis  of  first  and  second  term 
reenlistment  groups. 

4.  In  order  to  develop  the  strategies  necessary  for 
effective  management  of  Navy  enlisted  retention,  a  means  of 
conceptulizing  the  relationships  between  an  individual's 
intention  to  remain  in  the  organization  and  the  alternatives 
available  to  him  must  be  understood.  Atkin  and  Ball  (1978) 
have  developed  a  model  describing  the  relationships  between 
an  individual's  intention  to  remain  in  the  organization  and 
the  possible  alternatives  he  may  have  open  to  him.  The 
model  has  its  basis  in  social  comparison  theory  developed  by 
Goodman  (1977). 
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In  general,  the  "starting  point"  in  the  model  is  any 
stimulus  or  event  which  causes  an  individual  to  search  for 
additional  information.  This  stimulus  can  develop  from  any 
source  or  circumstance.  Further,  the  resultant  search  for 
additional  information  by  the  individual  can  be  both 
internal  (i.e.  memory)  or  external  (i.e.  asking  questions) 
to  the  individual.  Once  the  individual  begins  to  search  for 
additional  information,  social  comparison  theory  assumes 
that  the  individual  will  then  compare  the  information  that 
has  been  gathered  against  a  personal  set  of  standards  or 
referents.  This  process,  in  turn,  is  then  assumed  to 
produce  an  affective  response  within  the  individual  which 
may  subsequently  predispose  him  toward  a  given  behavior. 
What  that  behavior  is  and  whether  or  not  it  is  enacted, 
specifically  in  the  area  of  job  turnover,  constitues  the 
primary  focus  of  the  Atkin  and  Ball  (1978)  model. 

Although  the  irdividual  may  or  may  not  have  any  control 
over  the  event  that  initiated  the  comparative  process,  it  is 
assumed  that  he  does  have  some  control  over  his  reactions  to 
the  information  (Atkin  and  Ball,  1978;  Goodman,  1977) .  In 
addition  to  being  dependent  on  the  degree  of  personal  value 
fulfillment  and  the  absolute  value  of  the  outcome,  the 
action  taken  by  the  individual  also  depends  on  whether  a 
positive  or  negative  affective  response  is  experienced.  In 
the  present  context,  the  question  becomes  ,  then,  which  of 
these  behavioral  responses  results  in  a  decision  to  stay  or 
to  leave.  In  other  words,  if  the  emotional  reaction  is 
favorable,  we  assume  that  the  employee  remains  as  a 
relatively  contented  employee  (Figure  3,  Path  2)  (Atkin  and 
Ball,  1978)  . 

In  the  model,  Atkin  and  Ball  (1978)  postulate  that  sense 
of  control  by  the  individual  has  at  least  two  components- 
one  of   intraorganizational   control  and   the    other   of 
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extraorganizational  control.  The  information  used  in 
establishing  a  sense  of  control  is  dependent  both  on  past 
experiences  (memory)  and  anticipated  future  outcomes.  If  one 
has  a  high  sense  of  intraorganizational  control,  he 
perceives  a  relatively  high  expectancy  that  his  actions  will 
lead  to  contingent,  desired  outcomes  within  the 
organization.  The  analogy  pertaining  to  a  high  sense  of 
extraorganizational  control  is  similar. 

Atkin  and  Ball  (1978)  further  hypothesize  that  an 
individual  will  seek  to  gain  control  of  intraorganizational 
outcomes  before  seeking  extraorganizational  alternatives. 
Success  in  gaining  intraorganizational  control  provides  a 
strong  tendency  to  remain  in  the  organization  (Figure  3, 
Path  2) .  If  the  individual  perceives  he  has  little  chance 
to  affect  intraorganizational  outcomes,  he  may  remain  in  the 
organization,  but  as  a  "helpless"  employee  (Figure  3,  Path 
5) .  However,  "becoming  helpless"  is  a  learned  state,  and  it 
takes  many  iterations  through  the  process  for  an  employee  to 
reach  such  a  state. 

Failure  to  control  intraorganizational  outcomes  may 
result  in  the  individual  initiating  an  extraorganizational 
search.  Those  individuals  who  failed  in  their  attempt  to 
gain  intraorganizational  control  and  who  do  not  possess  a 
high  sense  of  achieving  extraorgainizational  control  will 
most  likely  remain  with  the  employing  unit  (Figure  3,  Path 
4).  Although  Atkin  and  Ball  (1978)  argued  that  many 
iterations  would  be  reguired  to  reduce  the  individual's 
sense  of  intraorganizational  control,  they  hypothsize  that 
it  would  take  fewer  iterations  for  an  employee  to  conclude 
that  he  has  little  probability  of  success  at  gaining 
extraorganizational  alternatives  (or  that  his  alternatives 
are  no  better  than  his  present  job)  . 

It   should   be   noted  that   neither   Path   U   or  Path  5 
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"remainers"  would  be  expected  to  "be  happy"  with  their   lot, 

and  in   particular  we  would  expect  them  to  report  lower  job 

satisfaction  in  general  than  would  the  Path  1   and  Path  2 
employees.  (Atkin  and  Ball,  1978). 

If  the  employee,  as  a  result  of  an  extraorganizational 
search,  sees  either  a  low  chance  of  attaining  a  valued 
extraorgainizational  alternative  or  does  not  perceive  that  a 
valued  alternative  exists  regardless  of  the  probability  of 
attaining  it,  he  can  be  expected  to  remain  with  the  employer 
(Path  3) .  In  other  words,  he  has  received  sufficient  signals 
from  the  environment  that  there  may  be  resources  available, 
but  additional  search  and/or  evaluation  is  required  by  him 
to  confirm  it.  This  strenghtens  his  sense  of 
extraorganizational  control  to  the  degree  that  he  continues 
his  search  -  remaining  in  a  "recycle"  loop  . 

Finally,  the  individuals  on  Paths  6  and  7  also  remain  in 
the  organization.  But,  this  is  more  from  a  need  to  "have 
something"  while  searching  for  new  alternatives.  These  paths 
are  generally  temporary  in  that  the  resultant 
extraorganizational  search  will  either  uncover  a  viable 
alternative,  and  hence  the  individual  will  leave,  or  no 
viable  alternative,  and  hence  the  individual  would  be 
expected  to  reduce  his  search  activity  and  remain.  Such 
activity,  however,  will  ultimately  affect  job  performance  to 
the  point  where  either  the  individual  is  forced  to  leave,  or 
must  curtail  his  search  (Atkin  and  Ball,  1978) . 

The  Atkin  and  Ball  (1978)  model  presented  above  provides 
many  paths  for  an  employee  to  remain  with  an  organization. 
As  we  have  seen,  each  path  results  in  an  employee  whose 
affective  response  to  his  job  differs.  And  it  is  these 
differences  that  impact  on  an  employee's  future  job 
behavior. 
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Thus,  it  is  highly  recommended  that  the  Atkin  and  Ball 
(1978)  model  be  tested  for  its  applicability  in  the  Navy 
setting.  The  potential  usefulness  of  the  information 
available  in  the  model  appears  to  be  significant.  Mobley,  et 
al- ,  (1977a)  have  suggested  that  a  general  lack  of 
multivariate  research  designs  and  incomplete  conceptual 
models  of  the  turnover  process  has  contributed  to  the 
inability  to  adeguately  interpret  the  role  of 
organizational,  work  environment,  and  other  factors  in 
employee  turnover.  The  Atkin  and  Ball  (1978)  model  provides 
a  potentially  sound  conceptual  basis  upon  which  to  base 
future  Navy  retention  research. 
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APPENDIX  A 
DESCRIPTION  OF  DIMENSIONS  AND  INDICES 

I-   COMMJO  CLIMATE  DIMENSION;   (Questions  1-14) 

Refers  to  the  conditions,  policies,  and  procedures 
within  which  a  work  group  operates.  These  conditions 
and  policies  are  created  for  a  work  group  by  other 
groups,  especially  by  those  groups  above  it  in  the 
command  hierarchy.  Climate  conditions  set  bounds  on 
what  does  and  what  does  not  go  on  within  any  group. 
Aspects  of  climate,  as  listed  below  can  help  or  hinder 
groups,  or  do  both  at  the  same  time. 

1.  COMMUNICATIONS  FLOW  INDEX  (Questions  1  -  3) 

Command  leadership  understands  the  work  and 
problems  of  the  command.  Information  flows  freely 
through  the  chain  of  command,  from  the  work  groups 
to  a  listening  and  responsive  leadership  and  to 
the  work  groups  concerning  plans  and  problems 
facing  the  command. 

2.  DECISION  MAKIJiG  INDEX:  (Question  U  -  6) 

Information  is  widely  shared  within  the  command 
and  decisions  are  made  at  those  levels  where  the 
most  adeguate  information  is  available. 
Supervisors  seek  out  information  before  making 
decisions. 

3.  MOTIVATION  INDEX:  (Questions  7-9) 

Through  its  practices  and  policies,  the  command 
provides  motivating  conditions  for  personnel  to 
contribute  their  best  efforts. 
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4.  flUMN  RESOURCE  EMPHASIS  INDEX:  (Questions  10-14) 

The  command  shows  concern  for  human  resources  in 
the  way  it  organizes  its  personnel  to  achieve  its 
mission.  Personnel  within  the  command  perceive 
that  the  organization  and  assignment  of  work 
sensitly  considers  the  human  element. 

II.  SUPERVISORY  LEADERSHIP  DIHENSICN;  (Question  15-27) 
Comprised   of   the  behavior   of  the  supervisor  toward 
subordinates. 

5.  SUPPORT  INDEX:  (Questions  15  -  18) 

Leaders  behave  in  a  way  which  increases  the  work 
group  members*  feelings  of  worth  and  dignity. 

6.  TEAM  COORDINATION  INDEX:  (Questions  19  -  20) 

Supervisors  encourage  subordinates  to  work  out 
conflicts  and  exchange  opinions  and  ideas  within 
the  work  group. 

7.  TEAM  EMPHASIS:  (Questions  21  -  22) 

Supervisors  encourage  subordinates  to  develop 
close,  cooperative  working  relationships  in  order 
to  reach  a  team  goal. 

8.  GOAL  EMPHASIS  INDEX:  (Questions  23  -  2  4) 

High  standards  of  performance  are  set,  maintained, 
and  encouraged  by  supervisors. 

9.  WORK  FACILITATION  INDEX:  (Questions  25  -  27) 

Supervisors  help  those  subordinates  and 
supervisors  who  work  for  them  to  improve 
performance.  The  work  groups  work  together  to 
solve  problems  which  hinder  performance  and  task 
completion. 

III.  PEER  LEADERSHIP  DIMENSION;  (Questions  28  -  3  9) 
Behavior  of  work  group  members  toward  each  other. 
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10.  sgpPOBT  INDEX;  (Questions  28  -30) 

Work  group  members  behave  toward  each  other  in  a 
manner  which  enhances  each  member's  feeling  of 
personal  worth. 

11.  TEAM  COOBDINATION  INDEX;  (Questions  3  1  -32) 

Team  members  work  out  conflicts  and  exchange 
questions  and  ideas  within  the  work  group. 

12.  TEAM  EMPHASIS  INDEX;  (Questions  33  -  34) 

Team  members  develop  close,  cooperative  working 
relationships  in  order  to  reach  a  team  goal. 

13.  GOAL  EMPHASIS  INDEX;  (Questions  35  -  36) 

Team  members  set,  maintain  and  encourage  high 
standards  of  performance. 

14.  WORK   FACILITATION    INDEX;     (Questions    37-39) 

Work        group        members      help      each      other     improve 
performance.      The    work     group      works      together     to 
solve      problems      which  hinder   performance  and   task 
completion. 
IV.       WORK   GROUP    PROCESSES   DIMENSION;     (Questions    4  0-48) 

Measures  those  things  which  characterize  the  group  as  a 
team  and  whether  group  members  work  together  well  or 
poorly.  The  way  in  which  group  members  share 
information,  make  decisions,  and  solve  problems 
determines  the  group's  productiveness  and  the  quality 
of    its  outputs. 

15.  WORK    GROUP    COORDINATION   INDEX;     (Questions    40-43) 
Work      group      members    plan,    coordinate,    and   support 
each   other  effectively. 

16.  WORK    GROUP    READINESS    INDEX;     (Questions    4  4-4  6) 

The  work  group  is  able  to  adapt  to  emergency 
situations   and  meet    its   mission. 

17.  WORK   GROOP    DISCIPLINE    INDEX;     (Questions    47-48) 
Work     group      members      maintain      Navy      standards  of 
etiquette    and   discipline. 
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V.  ADDITIONAL         INDICES       FOR       EMPHASIS       AND       END      RESULTS 

MEA SURE S : 

18.  GOAL    INTEGRATION    INDEX:     (Questions    49-50) 

The  command  is  seen  as  effective  in  getting  people 
to  meet  the  command's  objectives  as  well  as 
meeting  the  individual's  needs. 

19.  SATISFACTION  INDEX:  (Questions  51  -  5  8) 
Personnel  within  the  command  are  satisfied   with 
their   supervisors,   the  command,  other  work  group 
members,  their  jobs,  and  their  present  and   future 
progress  in  the  Navy. 

20.  LOWER  LEVIi  INFLUENCE  INDEX:  (Questions  59-60) 
Lowest   level   supervisors   and  non-supervisory 
personnel  have  the  opportunity  to   influence   what 
goes  on  in  their  departments. 

21.  TRAINING  INDEX;  (Questions  61  -  63) 
Individuals  have   been   trained  in  their  assigned 
tasks.     The   development   of   technical   and 
leadership  skills  and  other  facets  of  professional 
advancement  are  encouraged. 

22.  EQUAL  OPPORTUNITY  INDEX:  (Questions  6  4-76) 

The  command  ensures  equal  opportunity  for  all 
personnel  in  such  areas  as  job  assignment, 
education,  rewards  and  punishment.  There  is  an 
openness  and  willingness  to  address  equal 
opportunity  issues  within  the  command.  NOTE:  It 
should  be  understood  that  in  addition  to  these 
questions  other  dimensions,  such  as  command 
climate,  indicate  the  command's  ability  to 
effectively  mamage  in  order  to  achieve  equal 
opportunity. 
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23.  DRUG    ABUSE    AND    ALCOHOLISM    PREVENTION 

INDEX:  (Questions    77-84) 
Personnel   in  the      command      have     the      ability     and 
willingness      to     recognize     and      respond      too   drug 
abuse   and   alcohol    problems      in      an     effective     and 
candid   manner. 

24.  OVERSEAS    DIPLOMACY    MISSION    ELEMENT    INDEX: 

(Questions  85-86) 
Personnel  are  conscious  of   and  concerned   with 
their  image  overseas. 

25.  GENERAL  INDEX:  (Questions  87  -88) 

The  following  questions  provide  useful  data  in  and 
of  themselves;  however,  they  do  not  statistically 
group  with  other  questions  in  the  Navy  Human 
Resource  Management  Survey. 
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APPENDIX    E 
THE    HUMAN    RESOORCE    MANAGEMENT    SURVEY        (SEA) 

I.  Command  Climate  Dimension 

1.  Communications  Flow  Index 

1.  To  what   extent   is   the  amount  of  information 

you  get  from  other  work  groups   adequate  to 
meet  your  job  requirments? 

2.  To  what  extent  does  this  command  do  a  good  job 

of  putting  out  the  word  to  you? 

3.  To  what   extent   is   the   chain    of    command 

receptive  to  your  ideas  and  suggestions? 

2.  Decision  Making  Index 

4.  Decisions   are   made  in  this  command  at  those 

levels  where  the  most   adequate   information 
is  available. 

5.  Information  is  widely  shared  in   this   command 

sc  that  those  who  make  decisions  have  access 
to  available  know-how. 

6.  When   decisions  are  being  made,  to  what  extent 

are  the  people  affected  asked   for   their 
ideas? 
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3.  Motivation  Index 

7.  To  what   extent  do   you   feel   motivated  to 

contribute   your   best   efforts   to   the 
command's  mission  and  tasks? 

8.  To  what  extent  are  there   things   about  this 

command   (people,   policies   or   conditions) 
that  encourage  you  to  work  hard? 

9.  To  what  extent  do  people  who  work  hard  receive 

recognition  from  the  Command? 

4.  Human  Hesource  Emphasis  Index 

10.  To  what  extent  does  this  command  have  a   real 

interest   in   the   welfare   and   morale  of 
assigned  personnel? 

11.  To   what  extent  are  work  activities  sensibly 

organized  in  this  command? 

12.  This   command  has  clear-cut,  reasonable  goals 

and  objectives  that   contribute   to   its 
mission. 

13.  I  feel  that  the  workload  and  time  factors  are 

adeguately   considered   in  planning  our  work 
group  assignments. 

14.  People   at   higher   levels  of  the  command  are 

aware  of  the  problems  at  your  level. 
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II.    Supervisory  Leadership  Dimension 

5.  Support  Index 

15.  How   friendly   and   easy  to  approach  is  your 

supervisor? 

16.  lo   what  extent   does  your   supervisor  pay 

attention  to  what  you  say? 

17.  To   what  extent  is  your  supervisor  willing  to 

listen  to  your  problems? 

18.  When  things  are  not  going  as  well  as  your 
supervisor  expects,  to  what  extent  is  it 
easy  to  tell  him/her? 

6.  Team  Coordination  Index 

19.  To  what  extent  does  your  supervisor  attempt 
to  work  out  conflicts  within  your  work 
group? 

20.  To  what  extent  does  your  supervisor  encourage 

the   people   in   your  work  group  to  exchange 
opinions  and  ideas? 

7.  Team    Emphasis   Index 

21.  To    what   extent    does   your   supervisor   encourage 

the      people      in    your  work   group   to   work   as   a 
team? 
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22-  To  what  extent  does  your  supervisor  stress  a 
team  goal? 

8.  Goal  Emphasis  Index 

23.  To  what  extent  does  your  supervisor  encourage 

the  members  of  your  work  group  to  give  their 
best  efforts? 

24.  To   what  extent   does  your  supervisor  expect 

high   standards  of   performance   from   the 
members  of  your  work  group? 

9.  Work  Facilitation  Index 

25.  To   what  extent  does  your  supervisor  help  you 

to  improve  your  performance? 

26.  To   what  extent  does  your  supervisor  provide 

the  assistance  you  need  to   plan,   organize 
and  schedule  your  wcrk  ahead  of  time? 

27.  To  what  extent  does  your  supervisor  offer  you 

ideas  to  help  solve  job-related  problems? 

III.   Peer  Leadership  Dimension 

10.  Support  Index 

28.  How  friendly  and  easy  to  approach   are  the 

members  of  your  work  group? 

29.  When  you  talk  with  the  members  of  your  work 
group,  to  what  extent  do  they  pay  attention 
to  what  you  are  saying? 
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30.  To   what   extent  are  the  members  of  your  work 

group  willing  to  listen  to  your  problems? 

11.  Team  Coordination  Index 

31.  To  what  extent  do  members  of  your  work  group 
take  the  responsibility  for  resolving 
disagreements  and  working  out  acceptable 
solutions? 

32.  To  what  extent  do  people  in  your   work   group 

exchange  opinions  and  ideas? 

12.  Team  Emphasis  Index 

33.  How   much   do   members   of  your   work   group 

encourage  each  other  to  work  as  a  team? 

34.  How  much  do  members  in  your  work  group  stress 

a  team  goal? 

13.  Goal  Emphasis  Index 

35.  How   much  do   people  in  your   work    group 

encourage   each   other   to  give   their  best 
effort? 

36.  To   what  extent  do  people  in  your  work  group 

maintain  high  standards  of  performance? 

14.  Work  facilitation  Index 

37.  To  what  extent  do  members  in  your  work   group 

help   you   find   ways   to   improve   your 
performance? 
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38.  To   what  extent  do  members  of  your  work  group 

provide  the  assistance  you  need  to  plan, 
orqanize  and  schedule  your  work  ahead  of 
time? 

39.  To   what  extent  do  members  of  your  work  group 

offer  each  other  ideas  for  solving 
job-related  problems? 

IV.    Work  Group  Processes  Dimension 

15.  Work  Group  Coordination  Index 

40.  To  what  extent   does  your   work   group   plan 

together  and  coordinate  its  efforts? 

41.  To  what  extent  do   you   have  confidence  and 

trust  in  the  members  of  your  work  group? 

42.  To  what  extent  is  information  about  important 

events  widely  exchanged  within  your  work 
group? 

43.  To  what  extent  does  your  work  group  make  good 

decisions  and  solve  problems  effectively? 

16.  Work  Group  Readiness  Index 

44.  To  what   extent   has   your   work   group   been 

adequately  trained  to  handle  emergency 
situations? 
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45.  lo   what   extent  does  your  work  group  perform 

effectively  under  pressure  or   in   emergency 
situations? 

46.  To  what  extent  can  your  work  group 
effectively  meet  day  to  day  mission 
requirements? 

17.  Work  Group  Discipline  Index 

47.  To  what  extent  do  members  of  your  work   group 

maintain    Navy   standards   of   military 
courtesy,  appearance  and  grooming? 

48.  To   what  extent   are  Navy  standards  of  order 

and  discipline  maintained  within   your   work 
group? 

7.     Additional   Indices   For   Emphasis   and   End   Results 
Measures 

18.  Goal  Integration  Index 

49.  To   what   extent  is  your  command  effective  in 

getting  you  to  meet  its  needs  and  contribute 
to  its  effectiveness? 

50.  To  what  extent  does  your  command  do  a  good 
jot   of  meeting  your  needs  as  an  individual? 

19.  Satisfaction   Index 

51.  All      in      all,    how  satisified   are   you   with  the 

people  in  your   work  group? 
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52.  All   in  all,  how  satisfied  are  you  with  your 

supervisor? 

53.  All   in  all,  how  satisfied  are  you  with  this 
command? 

54.  All   in   all,  how  satisfied  are  you  with  your 

job? 

55.  All  in  all,   how  satisfied  do  you  feel  with 

the  progress  you  have  made  in  the   Navy,   up 
to  now? 

56.  How  satisfied  do  you  feel  with   your   chances 

for  getting  ahead  in  the  Navy  in  the  future? 

57.  Does  your  assigned  work  give   you   pride  and 

feelings  of  self  worth? 

58.  Do  you  regard  your  duties  in  this  command  as 

helping  your  career? 

20.  Lower  Level  Influence  Index 

59.  To   what  extent   do  lowest  level  supervisors 

influence  what  goes  on  in  your  department? 

60.  To   what  extent  do  non-supervisory  personnel 

influence  what  goes  on  in  your  department? 

21.  Training  Index 

61.  To  what  extent   is   this   command   adeguately 

training  you  to  perform  your  assigned  tasks? 
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62.  To  what  extent  is  this  command   training  you 

tc      accept      increased     leadership 
responsibility? 

63.  lo   what  extent  is  this  command  training  you 

to      accept      increased      technical 
responsibility? 

22.   Equal  Opportunity  Index 

64.  To  what  extent  do  you  feel  free  to  report  any 

racial/ethnic  discrimination  in  this  command 
through  proper  channels? 

65.  To  what  extent  does  this  command  ensure  that 
you  have  equal  opportunity  for  advancement 
in  rate/rank? 

67.  To  what  extent  do  you  feel  free  to  report  any 

sex  discrimination  in  this   command   through 
proper  channels? 

68.  To  what  extent  does  this  command  ensure   that 

you  have  equal  opportunity  for  education  and 
training? 

69.  To   what  extent  does  this  command  ensure  that 

you  receive  a  fair  and  objective  performance 
evaluation? 

70.  To  what   extent   is   your   chain   of   command 

willing  to   take  action  on  known  or  alleged 
racial/ethnic  issues? 
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71.  To    what   extent   is   military    justice 

administered  fairly  throughout  this  command? 

72.  Tc  what  extent  are  grievances  and  redress 
procedures  available  and  well  publicized  in 
this  command? 

73.  In  this  command  work  assignments   are   fairly 

made. 

74.  People  in  this  command  discourage  favoritism. 

75.  To   what   extent   is   your   chain   of  command 

willing  to  take  action  on  known   or  alleged 
sex  discrimation  issues? 

76.  To  what  extent  are  current  equal   opportunity 

issues  being   addressed   in   this  command's 
Affirmative  Action  Plan  (AAP) ? 

23.   Drug  Abuse  and  Alcoholism  Prevention  Index 

77.  lo  what  extent   does  this   command   have  an 

effective  drug  abuse  prevention  program? 

78.  To  what  extent  do  members  of  your  work   group 

discourage  drug  abuse? 

79.  To  what  extent  would  you  feel  free  to  talk  to 

your  supervisor  about  a  drug  problem  in  your 
work  group? 
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80.  Tc  what  extent  is  the  performance  of  your 
work  group  affected  by  drug  and/or  alcohol 
related  probems? 

81.  lo  what  extent  would  you  feel  free  to  talk  to 

your   supervisor  about  an  alcohol  problem  in 
your  work  group? 

82.  To   what  extent   does   the   command   program 

prcmcte  the  responsible  use  or   the   non-use 
of  alcoholic  beverages? 

83.  To  what  extent  do  members  of  your  work   group 

discourage  the  abuse  of  alcoholic  beverages? 

8U.  To  what  extent  do  the  social  activities  of 
this  command  include  alternatives  to  the  use 
of  alcohol? 

24,  Overseas  Diplomacy  Mission  Element  Index 

85-  lo  what  extent  do  you  understand  your 
personal  role  as  a  representative  of  the  U. 
S.  when  overseas? 

86.  To    what  extent  do  you   look   forward  to 

visiting  foreign  countries? 

25.  General  Index 

87.  To  what   extent   has   this   command   provided 

information  to  assist  you  and/or  your  family 
to  live  in  this  area? 
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88.  To  what  extent  are  newly  reported  personnel 
quickly  integrated  into  the  activities  and 
work  of  this  command? 
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APPENDIX  C 
REGRESSION  RESULTS  OF  INTENT  ON  INDICES 

Index  R-Square 

Index  19  .119 

Index  3  .138 

Index  25  . 148 

Index  11  .154 

Index  16  .158 

Index  20  .160 

Index  12  .164 

Index  9  .167 

Index  23  . 169 

Index  15  .170 

Index  18  .172 

Index  21  .173 

Index  26  .174 

Index  1  .174 

Index  10  . 175 

Index  7  .175 

Index  2  . 175 

Index  22  . 175 

Index  24  . 176 

Index  17  .176 

Index  14  .176 

Index  6  . 176 

Index  8  .  176 

Index  4  .176 

Index  5  . 176 

Index  13  . 176 
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APPENDIX  D 
ABBREVIATED  FACTOR  ANALYSIS  VARIANCE  SUMMARY 


Factor 

Eigen 

Pet    of 

Cam 

Value 

«Iar_ 

Pet 

1 

25.21 

28.7 

28.7 

2 

5.63 

6.6 

35.3 

3 

4.32 

4.9 

40.2 

4 

2.26 

2.6 

42.8 

5 

2.07 

2.4 

45.1 

6 

1.96 

2.2 

47.3 

7 

1.56 

1.8 

49.  1 

8 

1.48 

1.7 

50.8 

9 

1.32 

1.5 

52.3 

10 

1.29 

1.5 

53.7 

11 

1.13 

1.3 

55.0 

12 

1.11 

1.3 

56.3 

13 

1,09 

1.2 

57.5 

14 

1.00 

1.1 

58.6 

15 

0.98 

1.  1 

59.8 

16 

0.93 

1.1 

60.8 

17 

0.91 

1.0 

61.8 

18 

0.89 

1.0 

62.9 

19 

0.87 

1.0 

63.8 

20 

0.84 

1.0 

64.8 

21-25  -  3.5  68.3 

NOTE:       Factors    21-25,    individually,    accounted      for      less 
than    1.0    percent   of  the   variance. 
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APPENDIX    E 

ABBREVIATED    FACIOE    ANALYSIS    MATRIX    USING    PRINCIPLE    FACTOR, 

NO    ITERATIONS 


Question 

Factor 

Factor 

Factor 

Factor 

Factor 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

15 

-0.55 

16 

-0.57 

17 

-0.56 

19 

-0.53 

25 

0.64 

26 

0.64 

29 

-0.42 

31 

-0.42 

32 

-0.46 

35 

0.63 

39 

-0.42 

50 

0.64 

52 

-0.55 

53 

0.43 

54 

-0.40 

55 

-0.47 

56 

-0.35 

58 

-0.35 

66 

0.64 
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67  0.45 

75  0.46 

79  0.34 

81  0.34 

82  0.32 

83  0.34 


NOTE:  The  five  most  significant  correlation  coefficients 
(factor  Heights)  are  presented  for  each  factor. 
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APPENDIX    F 

ABBREVIATED    VABIMAX    ROTATED    FACTOR    MATRIX,     88    QUESTIONS 

LIMITED    TO    FIVE    FACTORS 


Question 

Factor 

Factor 

Factor 

Factor 

Factor 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1 

0.33 

2 

0.52 

3 

0.55 

4 

0.55 

5 

0.58 

6 

0.61 

7 

0.55 

8 

0.63 

9 

0.59 

10 

0.65 

11 

0.60 

12 

0.54 

13 

0.52 

14 

0.49 

15 

0.75 

16 

0.78 

17 

0.79 

18 

0.71 

19 

0.76 

20 

0.71 

21 

0.67 

22 

0.64 

23 

0.58 

24 

0.31 

25 

0.71 
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Question 

Factor 

Factoi: 

Factor 

Factor 

Factor 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

26 

0.67 

27 

0.68 

28 

0.59 

29 

0.67 

30 

0.70 

31 

0.72 

32 

0.68 

33 

0.72 

34 

0.65 

35 

0.65 

36 

0.69 

37 

0.67 

38 

0.64 

39 

0.73 

40 

0.68 

41 

0.71 

42 

0.57 

43 

0.67 

44 

0.45 

45 

0.53 

46 

0.53 

47 

0.42 

48 

0.41 

49 

0.42 

50 

0.62 

51 

0.64 

52 

0.75 

53 

0.63 

54 

( 

0.70 

55 

0.65 

56 

0.56 

57 

0.64 

58 

0.65 

59 

0.36 
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Question 

Factor 

Factor 

Factor 

Factor 

Factor 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

60 

0.36 

61 

0.46 

62 

0.50 

63 

0.53 

64 

0.59 

65 

0.53 

66 

0.49 

67 

0.66 

68 

0.47 

69 

0.41 

70 

0.63 

71 

0.44 

72 

0.50 

73 

0.42 

74 

0.41 

75 

0.63 

76 

0.54 

77 

0.39 

78 

0.28 

79 

0.48 

80 

-0. 

16 

81 

0.49 

82 

0.39 

83 

0.28 

84 

0.28 

85 

0.15 

86 

0.36 

87 

0.36 

88 

0.37 

NOTE:   The   most   significant   factor   weights   for  each 
question  across  the  five  factors  are  presented. 
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APPENDIX  G 

ABBEEVIATED  VAHIMAX  ROTATED  FACTOR  MATRIX  ON  EXISTING  SURVEY 

DIMENSIONS 

Dimension  1 
Question        Factor    Factor    Factor    Factor 

12         3  4 


0.9U 


Index  1 

1 

2 

0.64 

3 

0.53 

Index  2 

4 

0.73 

5 

0.71 

6 

0.52 

Index  3 

7 

0.73 

8 

0.76 

9 

0.59 

Index  4 

10 

0.61 

11 

12 

13 

14 

0.49 

0.70 
0.62 
0.75 
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Dimension  2 
Question   Factor    Factor     Factor    Factor    Factor 
12         3         4         5 

Index  5 

15  0.86 

16  0.79 

17  0.78 

18  0.63 

Index  6 

19  0.57 

20  0.61 

Index  7 

21  0.79 

22  0.83 

Index  8 

23  0.71 

24  0.95 

Index  9 

25  0.68 

26  0.80 

27  0.75 
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Dimension  3 

Question   Factor 

Factor 

Factor 

Factor 

Factor 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Index  10 

28  0.80 

29  0.83 

30  0.74 

Index  1 1 

31  0.44 

32  0.82 

Index  12 

33  0.72 

34  0.84 

Index  13 

35  0.74 

36  0.83 

Index  14 

37  0.6  2 

38  0.83 

39  0.67 
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Dimensicn  4 

Question 

Factor 

Factor 

Factor 

1 

2 

3 

Index  15 

40 

0, 

.76 

41 

0. 

.77 

42 

0, 

74 

43 

0, 

,76 

Index  16 

44 

0.85 

45 

0.85 

46 

0.53 

Index  17 

47 

0.88 

48 

0.85 
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Dimensicn 

5 

Question 

Factor 

Factor 

Factor 

Factor 

1 

2 

5 

8 

Index  18 

49 

0.46 

50 

0.63 

Index  19 

51 

0.50 

52 

0.60 

53 

0.60 

54 

0.71 

55 

0.69 

56 

0.57 

57 

0.71 

58 

0.71 

Question 

Factor 

Factor 

Factor 

Factor 

1 

2 

4 

6 

Index  20 

59 

0.75 

60 

0.80 

Index  21 

61 

0.41 

62 

0.49 

63 

0.54 
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Index  22 

64 

0.54 

65 

0.59 

66 

0.61 

67 

0.77 

68 

0.54 

69 

0.58 

70 

0.51 

71 

0.65 

72 

0.63 

73 

0.59 

74 

0.54 

75 

0.72 

76 

0.43 

Question 

Factor 

Factor 

Factor    Factor 

Factor 

1 

3 

5         7 

8 

Index  23 

77 

0.61 

78 

0.64 

79 

0.73 

80 

0.81 

81 

0.73 

82 

0.61 

83 

0.71 

84 

0,58 

Index  24 

85 

0.46 

86 

0.75 
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ndex    25 

87 

0.38 

88 

0.41 

NOTE:  Each  dimension  was  factored  independently  with 
the  number  of  factors  limited  to  the  number  of  indices 
currently  found  in  each  dimension  respectively.  The 
factors  were  kept  orthagonal  for  this  analysis. 
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APPENDIX  H 

SUMMARY  OF  EEGRESSION  RESULTS  OF  INTENT  ON  THE  HUMAN 
RESOURCE  MANAGEMENT  SURVEY  QUESTIONS 

Question^  R~Square 

Question  56  .136 

Question  58  .177 

Question  7  .199 

Question  85  .214 

Question  79  .223 

Question  50  .229 

Question  6 1  , 236 

Question  27  .240 

Question  71  .243 

Question  88  . 245 

Question  83  .247 

Question  45  .249 

Question  22  .251 

Question  53  .252 

Question  32  .254 

Question  82  .255 

Question  52  .256 

Question  8  .257 

Question  14  .258 

Question  59  .259 

Question  55  .260 

Question  77  .261 

Question  68  .262 

Question  69  .263 

Question  57  .264 

Question  64  .264 
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Question  33  .265 

Question  30  .266 

Question  24  .266 

Question  23  .267 

Question  1  .267 

Question  2  .268 

Question  80  . 268 

Question  63  .269 

Question  20  .269 

Question  84  .269 

Question  3  .270 

Question  13  .270 

Question  62  .270 

Question  75  .271 

Question  42  .271 

Question  19  .271 

Question  34  .271 

Question  18  .272 

Question  48  .272 

Question  28  .272 

Question  12  .272 

Question  37  .272 

Question  60  .273 

Question  46  .273 

Question  10  .273 

Question  54  .273 

Question  21  .273 

Question  38  .273 

Question  40  .273 

Question  72  .273 

Question  66  .274 

Question  81  .274 

Question  78  .274 

Question  65  .274 

Question  76  .274 

Question  29  . 274 
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Question  36  .274 

Question  39  .274 

Question  35  .274 

Question  44  . 274 

Question  26  .274 

Question  47  .274 

Question  16  .274 

Question  4  .274 

Question  73  .274 

Question  74  .274 

Question  4  3  .274 

Question  49  .274 

Question  5  .274 

Question  51  .274 

Question  6  .275 

Question  87  .275 

Question  86  .275 

Question  9  .275 

Question  11  .275 

Question  67  .275 

Question  70  .275 

Question  17  .275 

1  Survey  questions  are  listed  in  Appendix  B.  Rank 
ordering  of  survey  questions  is  based  on  the  fourth  and 
fifth  decimal  place  computations  found  in  the 
reqresssion  analysis. 
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APPENEIX  I 

HUMAN  RESOURCE  MANAGEMENT  SURVEY  QUESTIONS  ENTERING  THE 
DISCRIMINANT  ANALYSIS  BY  STATED  CAREER  INTENT 


Question 
Question  7 
Question  58 
Question  85 
Question  53 
Question  7  9 
Question  61 
Question  28 
Question  8  6 
Question  50 
Question  27 
Question  71 
Question  88 
Question  22 
Question  83 
Question  U2 
Question  82 
Question  8 
Question  59 
Question  52 
Question  14 
Question  69 
Question  30 
Question  6U 
Question  5  5 
Question  57 


Wilks* 

Lambda 

SiSjL 

.802 

0.0001 

.783 

0.01 

.772 

0.01 

.765 

0.01 

.76  0 

0.01 

.754 

0.01 

.751 

0.01 

.748 

0.01 

.746 

0.01 

.743 

0.01 

.742 

0.01 

.739 

0.01 

.738 

0.01 

.736 

0.01 

.735 

0.01 

.734 

0.01 

.733 

0.01 

.732 

0.01 

.731 

0.01 

.730 

0.01 

.729 

0.01 

.728 

0.01 

.727 

0.01 

.726 

0.01 

.726 

0.01 
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Question  45  .725  0 .01 

Question  33  .725  0.01 

Question  32  .724  0.01 

Question  24  .723  0.01 

Question  80  .723  0.01 

Question  68  .722  0.01 

Question  77  .722  0.01 

Question  23  .721  0.01 

Question  65  .721  0.01 

Question  78  .720  0.01 

Question  63  .720  0.01 

Question  20  .720  0.01 

Question  1  .719  0.01 

Question  2  .719  0.01 

Question  12  .718  0.01 

Question  13  .718  0.01 

Question  35  .718  0.01 

Question  84  .718  0.01 

Question  62  .717  0.01 

Question  75  .717  0.01 

Question  3  .717  0.01 

Question  37  .717  0.01 

Question  38  .716  0.01 

Question  54  .716  0.01 

Question  44  .716  0.01 

Question  4  8  .716  0.01 

Question  19  .716  0.01 

Question  18  .715  0.01 

Question  46  .715  0.01 

Question  10  .715  0.01 

Question  40  .715  0.01 

Question  73  .715  0.01 

Question  31  .715  0.01 

Question  34  .714  0.01 

Question  39  .714  0.01 

Question  60  .714  0.01 
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Question  16  .71U      0.01 

Question  17  .714      0.01 

Question  76  .714      0.01 

Question  12  .714      0.01 

Question  47  .714      0.01 

1  Survey  questions  are  as  listed  in   Appendix   B.   Rank 
ordering   of   questions   in  this  appendix  was  based  on 

fourth  and  fifth  decimal  place  computations   in  the 
analysis. 
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APPENDIX  J 

MEANS  AND  STANEAED  DEVIATIONS  FOR  THOSE  SURVEY  QUESTIONS  IN 
THE  DISCRIMINANT  ANALYSIS  BY  STATED  INTENT  TO  REENLIST 


Questions 

Stated 
Remain 

Reenlistment   Intentio 
Undec.           Leave 

ns 

F-Ratio 

N=a605 

N=3359 

N=8715 

Question 

56 

3.68 

3,26 

2.44 

1456.6 

(1.2U) 

(1.27) 

(1.32) 

Question 

7 

3.55 

3.26 

2.61 

925.42 

(1.09) 

(1.11) 

1.  19) 

Question 

58 

3.36 

2.86 

2.30 

689.11 

(1.26) 

(1.26) 

(1.24) 

Question 

85 

4.19 

3.82 

3.49 

549.73 

(0.99) 

(1.12) 

1.27) 

Question 

53 

3.12 

2.84 

2.17 

455.56 

(1.28) 

(1.24) 

(1.19) 

Question 

79 

1.39 

1.42 

1.47 

390.07 

(1.39) 

(1.42) 

(1.^*7) 

Question 

61 

1.14 

1.10 

1.10 

343.66 

d.l'*) 

(1.10) 

(1.10) 

Question 

28 

3.96 

3.97 

3.92 

305.67 

(0.98) 

(0.99) 

(1.06) 

Question 

86 

3.90 

3.89 

3.38 

275.25 

(1.39) 

(1.38) 

(1.59) 

Question 

50 

2.74 

2.44 

1.95 

250.77 

(1.15) 

(1.10) 

(1.03) 

Question 

27 

3.37 

3.00 

2.76 

230.58 

(1.13) 

(1.11) 

(1.14) 

Question 

71 

3.30 

3.01 

2.51 

213.26 

(1.22) 

(1.21) 

(1.24) 
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Question    88 

3.30 

3.25 

3.02 

199.01 

(1.18) 

(1.17) 

(1.23) 

Question  22 

3.36 

3.15 

2.85 

186.15 

(1.17) 

(1.19) 

(1.20) 

Question  83 

2.62 

2.34 

2.09 

174.82 

(1.22) 

(1.15) 

(1.14) 

Question  42 

3.44 

3.41 

3.20 

164.91 

(1.03) 

(1.04) 

(1.10) 

Question  82 

3.07 

2.88 

2.67 

156.13 

(1.18) 

(1.16) 

(1.20) 

Question   8 

2.90 

2.65 

2.11 

148.30 

(1.13) 

(1.12) 

(1.06) 

Question   59 

2.90 

2.86 

2.53 

141 .22 

(1.12) 

(Ll^*) 

(1.16) 

Question   52 

3.78 

3.67 

3.33 

134.77 

(1.27) 

(1.29) 

(1.38) 

Question    14 

2.66 

2.40 

2.  11 

128.87 

(1.13) 

(1.10) 

(1.08) 

Question   69 

3.32 

3.  16 

2.78 

123.51 

(1.18) 

(1.11) 

(1.14) 

Question   30 

3.35 

3.27 

3.20 

118.58 

(1.04) 

(1.05) 

(1.11) 

Question   64 

3.33 

2.99 

2.65 

114.03 

(1.33) 

(1.32) 

(1.36) 

Question    55 

3.82 

3.54 

3.07 

109.80 

(1.19) 

1.30) 

(1.37) 

Question    57 

3.49 

3.07 

2.61 

105.93 

(1.16) 

(1.18) 

(1.23) 

Question    45 

3.78 

3.73 

3.66 

102.31 

(0.98) 

(0.98) 

(1.04) 

Question   33 

3.22 

3.03 

2.84 

98.94 

(1.10) 

(1.11) 

(1.13) 

Question   32 

3.47 

3.45 

3.36 

95.80 

(1.04) 

(1.05) 

1.12) 

Question    24 

4.01 

3.90 

3.80 

92.87 

(0.93) 

(0.95) 

1.00) 
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Question 

80 

2.25 
(1.31) 

2.15 
1.27) 

2.11 
(1.28) 

90, 

.09 

Question 

68 

3.47 
(1.17) 

3.21 
(1.17) 

2.85 
(1.21) 

87. 

48 

Question 

77 

3.05 
(1.24) 

2.91 
(1.25) 

2.63 
(1.27) 

85, 

.04 

Question 

23 

3.64 
(1.09) 

3.53 
(1.11) 

3.30 
(1.15) 

82, 

72 

Question 

65 

3.70 
(1.15) 

3.43 
(1.16) 

3.12 
(1.23) 

80, 

.52 

Question 

78 

3.04 
(1.33) 

2.84 
(1.32) 

2.49 
(1.34) 

78, 

44 

Question 

63 

3.00 
(1.18) 

2.78 
(1.16) 

2.46 
(1.14) 

76, 

46 

Question 

20 

3.23 
(1.18) 

3.02 
(1.20) 

2.78 
(1.20) 

74, 

59 

Question 

1 

2.96 
(0.92) 

2.81 
(0.8  9) 

2.64 
(0.92) 

72, 

79 

Question 

2 

3.25 
(1.02) 

3.19 
(0.99) 

2.89 
(1.06) 

71. 

.09 

Question 

12 

3.27 
(1.00) 

3.08 
(0.99) 

2.78 
(1 .00) 

69, 

46 

Question 

13 

2.74 
(1.15) 

2.62 
(1.13) 

2.33 
(1.10) 

67, 

90 

Question 

35 

3.15 
(1.04) 

2.98 
(1.04) 

2.70 
(1.05) 

66. 

41 

Question 

84 

2.79 
(1.19) 

2.68 
(1.17) 

2.47 
(1.23) 

64. 

99 

Question 

62 

3.12 
(1.17) 

2.89 
(1.11) 

2.50 
(1.09) 

63. 

62 

Question 

75 

3.25 
(1.18) 

3.01 
(1.18) 

2.78 
(1.21) 

62, 

30 

Question 

3 

2.93 
(1.06) 

2.72 
(1.03) 

2.34 
(1.04) 

61, 

03 

Question 

37 

3.13 
(1.02) 

3.04 
(1.04) 

2.83 
(1.04) 

59, 

81 
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Question 

38 

3.01 
(1.04) 

2.85 
(1.03) 

2.63 
(1.05) 

58. 

.65 

Question 

54 

3.86 
(1.23) 

3.50 
(1.33) 

3.05 
(1.44) 

57. 

53 

Question 

44 

3.48 
(1.09) 

3.39 
(1.11) 

3.28 
(1.16) 

56, 

.45 

Question 

48 

3.44 
(1.00) 

3.30 
(0.99) 

3.05 
(1.06) 

55. 

41 

Question 

19 

3.48 
(1.15) 

3.33 
(1.16) 

3.10 
(1.20) 

54. 

41 

Question 

18 

3.48 
(1.14) 

3.29 
(1.12) 

3.10 
(1.19) 

53, 

45 

Question 

46 

3.88 
(0.90) 

3.83 
(0.9  1) 

3.70 
(0.96) 

52, 

52 

Question 

10 

2.81 
(Lit*) 

2.62 
(1.08) 

2.20 
(1.06) 

51. 

62 

Question 

40 

3.13 
(1.02) 

3.05 
(1.04) 

2.86 
(1.06) 

50. 

75 

Question 

73 

3.06 
(1.07) 

2.83 
(1.05) 

2.52 
(1 .06) 

49, 

90 

Question 

31 

3.25 
(1.03) 

3.19 
(1.03) 

3.04 
(1.09) 

49, 

08 

Question 

34 

3.03 
(1.05) 

2.83 
(1.04) 

2.60 
(1.06) 

48. 

29 

Question 

39 

3.34 
(0,99) 

3.28 
(1.00) 

3.11 
(1.04) 

47, 

53 

Question 

60 

2.58 
(1.12) 

2.48 
(1.14) 

2.23 
(1.17) 

46, 

78 

Question 

16 

3.64 
(1.20) 

3.46 
(1.20) 

3.20 
(1.29) 

46. 

.06 

Question 

17 

3.77 
(1.18) 

3.62 
(1.18) 

3.34 
(1.27) 

45, 

36 

Question 

76 

3.02 
(1.10) 

2.82 
(1.05) 

2.52 
(1.06) 

44, 

68 

Question 

12 

2.95 
(1.14) 

2.72 
(1.12) 

2.36 
(1.10) 

44. 

03 
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Question    47  3.40  3.30  3.05  43.39 


3.40 

3.30 

3.05 

(1.04) 

(0.98) 

(1.08) 
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APPENDIX  K 

HUMAN  BESOURCE  MANAGEMENT  SURVEY  QUESTIONS  OF  HIGH  RETENTION 
UNITS  ENTERING  THE  DISCRIMINANT  ANALYSIS  BY  STATED  CAREER 

INTENT 


Question 
Question  56 
Question  56 
Question  58 
Question  50 
Question  85 
Question  7 
Question  44 
Question  88 
Question  83 
Question  30 
Question  79 
Question  6 1 
Question  7  1 
Question  69 
Question  80 
Question  54 
Question  86 
Question  52 
Question  14 
Question  59 
Question  2 
Question  32 
Question  33 
Question  65 
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WiliSsA 

Lambda 

Siq. 

.852 

0.0001 

.845 

0.0001 

.809 

0.0001 

.787 

0.01 

.775 

0.01 

.765 

0.01 

.753 

0.01 

.745 

0.01 

.739 

0.01 

.734 

0.01 

.730 

0.01 

.727 

0.01 

.724 

0.01 

.721 

0.01 

.719 

0.01 

.716 

0.01 

.714 

0.01 

.712 

0.01 

.710 

0.01 

.708 

0.01 

.707 

0.01 

.705 

0.01 

.703 

0.01 

.701 

0.01 

Question  82  .700  0.01 

Question  87  .699  0 .01 

Question  38  .698  0.01 

Question  46  .696  0.01 

Question  47  .695  0.01 

Question  84  .694  0.01 

Question  67  .693  0.01 

Question  41  .692  0.01 

Question  63  .691  0.01 

Question  53  .689  0 .01 

Question  22  .688  0.01 

Question  27  .687  0.01 

Question  68  .686  0.01 

Question  57  .685  0.01 

Question  15  .684  0.01 

Question  36  .683  0.01 

Question  19  .682  0.01 

Question  1  .681  0.01 

Question  75  .681  0.01 

Question  70  .680  0.01 

Question  39  .679  0.01 

Question  9  .678  0.01 

Question  10  .677  0.01 

Question  8  .677  0.01 

Question  24  .676  0.01 

Question  23  .675  0.01 

Question  20  .674  0.01 

Question  45  .674  0.01 

Question  35  .673  0.01 

Question  76  .672  0.01 

Question  18  .672  0.01 

Question  17  .671  0.01 

Question  51  .671  0.01 

Question  25  .670  0.01 
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APPENDIX    L 

MEANS    AND    STANDABD    DEVIATIONS    FOB    THOSE    SURVEY    QUESTIONS    IN 
THE    DISCfilMINANT    ANALYSIS    FOR    HIGH    RETENTION    UNITS    BY    STATED 

INTENT    TO    REENLIST 

Questions  Stated   Reenlistment  Intentions 


Remain 

Undec. 

Leave 

F-Ratio 

N=944 

N^654 

N=1420 

Question 

56 

3.67 

3.28 

2.49 

251.25 

(1.24) 

(1.25) 

(1.31) 

Question 

58 

3.39 

2.89 

2.30 

161.96 

(1.27) 

1.27) 

(1.25) 

Question 

50 

2.83 

2.53 

1.99 

123.18 

(1.13) 

(1.11) 

(1.03) 

Question 

85 

4.  17 

3.80 

3.52 

98.55 

(1.02) 

(1.18) 

(1.25) 

Question 

7 

3.57 

3.31 

2.68 

83.17 

(1.08) 

1.13) 

(1.19) 

Question 

UH 

3.U0 

3.33 

3.32 

73.48 

(1.12) 

(1.13) 

(1.19) 

Question 

88 

3.34 

3.37 

3.21 

65.56 

(1.16) 

(1.14) 

(1.21) 

Question 

83 

2.68 

2.32 

2.13 

58.92 

(1.22) 

(1.13) 

(1.16) 

Question 

30 

3.29 

3,26 

3.29 

53.87 

(1.04) 

(0.98) 

(1.09) 

Question 

79 

3.43 

3.03 

2.68 

49.27 

(1.41) 

(1.43) 

(1.^*7) 

Question 

61 

2.98 

2.92 

2.66 

45.41 

(1.12) 

(1.11) 

(1.10) 
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Question 

71 

3.37 
(1.19) 

3.06 
(1.20) 

2.62 
(1.25) 

42. 

17 

Question 

69 

3.30 

d.i'*) 

3.27 
(1.09) 

2.89 
(1.13) 

39. 

47 

Question 

80 

2.29 
(1.36) 

2.09 
(1.24) 

2.04 
(1.24) 

37. 

03 

Question 

54 

3.90 
(1.21) 

3.43 
(1.37) 

3.05 
(1.44) 

34. 

91 

Question 

86 

4.09 
(1.29) 

3.96 
(1.36) 

3.57 
(1.55) 

33, 

03 

Question 

52 

3.76 
(1.30) 

3.64 
(1.32) 

3.38 
(2.38) 

31. 

36 

Question 

14 

2.69 
(1.14) 

2.46 
(1.11) 

2.13 
(1.08) 

29. 

88 

Question 

59 

2.85 
(1.10) 

2.81 
(1.18) 

2.58 
(1.12) 

28. 

54 

Question 

2 

3.26 
(1.00) 

3.27 
(1.00) 

2.97 
(1.07) 

27. 

30 

Question 

32 

3.38 
(1.02) 

3.45 
(1.05) 

3.41 
(1.08) 

26. 

18 

Question 

33 

3.14 
(1.11) 

2.97 
(1.12) 

2,84 
(1.11) 

25, 

21 

Question 

65 

3.68 
(1.11) 

3.43 
(1.17) 

3.17 
(1.20) 

24. 

28 

Question 

82 

3.12 
(1.17) 

2.90 
(1.17) 

2.74 
(1.20) 

23. 

39 

Question 

87 

2.76 
(1.32) 

2.45 
(1.25) 

2.20 
(1.20) 

22. 

56 

Question 

38 

3.00 
(1.02) 

2.83 
(1.03) 

2.64 
(1.02) 

21. 

80 

Question 

46 

3.85 
(0.88) 

3.77 
(0.92) 

3.77 
(0.89) 

21. 

11 

Question 

47 

3.45 
(1.05) 

3.38 
(0.97) 

3.  13 
(1.07) 

20. 

46 

Question 

84 

2.80 
(1.18) 

2.73 
(1.13) 

2.53 
(1.22) 

19, 

85 
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Question 

67 

3.38 
(1.31) 

3.20 
(1.31) 

2.95 
(1.38) 

19. 

.28 

Question 

41 

3.40 
(1.13) 

3.41 
(1.13) 

3.29 
(1.19) 

18, 

.75 

Question 

63 

2.90 
(1.19) 

2.75 
(l.ia) 

2.46 
(1.15) 

18, 

24 

Question 

53 

3.18 
(1.26) 

2.88 
(1.27) 

2.28 
(1.21) 

17, 

.77 

Question 

22 

3.34 
(1.18) 

3.17 
(1.20) 

2.86 
(1.19) 

17. 

32 

Question 

27 

3.37 
(1.16) 

3.21 
(1.13) 

3.12 
(1.14) 

16, 

92 

Question 

63 

3.47 
(1.16) 

3.31 
(I.IU) 

2.94 
(1.18) 

16. 

52 

Question 

57 

3.56 
(1.16) 

3.07 
(1.20) 

2.61 
(1.24) 

16. 

.  13 

Question 

15 

3.96 
(1.17) 

3.93 
(1.17) 

3.66 
(1.28) 

15. 

76 

Question 

36 

3.39 
(0.98) 

3.32 
(0.94) 

3.22 
(1.01) 

15, 

41 

Question 

19 

3.47 
(1.15) 

3.35 
(1.12) 

3.16 
(1.18) 

15. 

07 

Question 

1 

2.95 
(0.92) 

2.87 
(0.85) 

2.66 
(0.92) 

14. 

.75 

Question 

75 

3.20 
(1.16) 

3.11 
(1.16) 

2.83 
(1.19) 

14, 

44 

Question 

70 

3.40 
(1.15) 

3.19 
(1.17) 

2.96 
(1.1^) 

14. 

15 

Question 

39 

3.26 
(0.97) 

3.26 
(1.02) 

3.13 
(1.04) 

13. 

87 

Question 

9 

2.72 
(1.17) 

2.55 
(1.14) 

2.26 
(1,06) 

13, 

60 

Question 

10 

2.90 
(1.11) 

2.77 
(1.07) 

2.30 
(1 .06) 

13. 

34 

Question 

8 

2.90 
(1.12) 

2.68 
(1.13) 

2.  17 
(1.08) 

13. 

09 
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Question 

24 

3.99 
(0.94) 

3.90 
(0.95) 

3.87 
(0.98) 

12, 

85 

Question 

23 

3.62 
(1.11) 

3.57 
(1.10) 

3.30 
(1.16) 

12, 

64 

Question 

20 

3.21 
(1.19) 

3.00 
(1.18) 

2.79 
(1.21) 

12. 

.42 

Question 

45 

3.75 
(0.97) 

3.66 
(1.00) 

3.69 
(1.02) 

12, 

21 

Question 

35 

3.12 
(1.05) 

2.90 
(1.05) 

2.74 
(1.06) 

12, 

00 

Question 

76 

2.97 
(1.11) 

2.86 
(1.02) 

2.56 
(1.02) 

80 

Question 

18 

3.43 
(1.13) 

3.31 
(1.14) 

3.  13 
(1.20) 

60 

Question 

17 

3.78 
(1.17) 

3.69 
(1.17) 

3.41 
(1.27) 

42 

Question 

51 

3-74 
(1.06) 

3.72 
(1.07) 

3.56 
(1.17) 

24 

Question 

25 

3.38 
(1.17) 

3.19 
(1.16) 

2.99 
(1.17) 

06 
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APPENDIX  M 

HUMAN  RESOURCE  MANAGEMENT  SURVEY  QUESTIONS  ENTERING  THE 
DISCRIMINANT  ANALYSIS  BY  STATED  CAREER  INTENT  FOR  LOW 

RETENTION  UNITS 


Question 
Question  56 
Question  58 
Question  85 
Question  50 
Question  7 
Question  6  1 
Question  86 
Question  71 
Question  32 
Question  64 
Question  35 
Question  82 
Question  27 
Question  79 
Question  42 
Question  55 
Question  20 
Question  80 
Question  2 
Question  72 
Question  52 
Question  22 
Question  18 
Question  25 
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Wilk»s 

lambda 

siq. 

.864 

0.00001 

.821 

0.00001 

.799 

0.01 

.786 

0.01 

.799 

0.01 

.766 

0.01 

.762 

0.01 

.758 

0.01 

.755 

0.01 

.752 

0.01 

.749 

0.01 

.752 

0.01 

.746 

0.01 

.742 

0.01 

.740 

0.01 

.738 

0.01 

.735 

0.01 

.733 

0.01 

.732 

0.01 

.730 

0.01 

.728 

0.01 

.726 

0.01 

.724 

0  .01 

.723 

0.01 

Question  23 
Question  8 
Question  63 
Question  88 
Question  75 
Question  16 
Question  30 
Question  78 
Question  83 
Question  45 
Question  66 
Question  15 
Question  70 
Question  24 
Question  46 
Question  87 
Question  36 
Question  5  3 
Question  10 
Question  9 
Question  59 
Question  60 
Question  12 
Question  51 


.722 

0.01 

.720 

0.01 

.719 

0.01 

.718 

0.01 

.716 

0.01 

.715 

0.01 

.714 

0.01 

.712 

0.01 

.711 

0.01 

.709 

0.01 

.708 

0.01 

.708 

0.01 

.706 

0.01 

.705 

0.01 

.704 

0.01 

.703 

0.01 

.703 

0.01 

.702 

0.01 

.702 

0.01 

.701 

0.01 

.700 

0.01 

.700 

0.01 

.699 

0.01 

.699 

0.01 
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APPENDIX  N 

MEANS  AND  STANDARD  DEVIATIONS  FOR  THOSE  SURVEY  QUESTIONS  IN 
THE  DISCRIMINANT  ANALYSIS  OF  LOW  RETENTION  UNITS  BY  STATED 

INTENT  TO  REENLIST 


Questions 

Stated 

Reenlistment 

Intentions 

Remain 

Undec. 

leave 

f-Ratio 

N=947 

N=670 

N=1868 

Question 

57 

3.43 

3.00 

2.65 

126.2 

(1.19) 

(1.15) 

(1.22) 

Question 

56 

3.65 

3.26 

2.50 

256.68 

(1.27) 

(1.11) 

(1.32) 

Question 

58 

3.36 

2.76 

2.31 

168.78 

(1.25) 

(1.21) 

(1.23) 

Question 

85 

4.22 

3.85 

3.48 

128.26 

(0.95) 

(1.12) 

(1.26) 

Question 

50 

2.77 

2.48 

1.98 

103.77 

(1.13) 

(1,06) 

(1.03) 

Question 

7 

3.54 

3.25 

2.68 

86.37 

(1.09) 

(1.06) 

(1.21) 

Question 

61 

3.06 

2.94 

2.71 

74.80 

(1.1^) 

(1.10) 

(1.07) 

Question 

86 

3.90 

4.05 

3.49 

66.  13 

(1.38) 

(1.29) 

(1.59) 

Question 

71 

3.34 

3.07 

2.59 

59.01 

(1.21) 

(1.18) 

(1.11) 

Question 

32 

3.42 

3.39 

3.30 

53.46 

(1.02) 

(1.09) 

(1.12) 

Question 

64 

3.34 

2.93 

2.61 

48.87 

(1.31) 

(1.21) 

(1.33) 
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Question 

82 

3.02 
(1.19) 

2.85 
(1.14) 

2.73 
(1.17) 

45 

.02 

Question 

35 

3.17 
(1.01) 

2.97 
(1.01) 

2.68 
(1.05) 

41. 

.88 

Question 

27 

3.33 
(1.15) 

3.24 
(1.10) 

3.13 
(1.12) 

39. 

.  19 

Question 

79 

3.46 
(1.38) 

3.01 
(l.^tl) 

2.69 
(1.46) 

37. 

.07 

Question 

42 

3.40 
(1.02) 

3.38 
(1.01) 

3.20 
(1.09) 

35. 

.00 

Question 

55 

3.75 
(1.25) 

3.46 
(1.28) 

3.08 
(1.37) 

33. 

16 

Question 

20 

3.24 
(1.19) 

2.93 
(1.18) 

2.81 
(1.17) 

31. 

.54 

Question 

80 

2.38 
(1.33) 

2.20 
(1.26) 

2.24 
(1.30) 

30. 

.06 

Question 

2 

3.25 
(1.02) 

3.25 
(0.97) 

2.88 
(1.06) 

28. 

.71 

Question 

72 

2.90 
(1.1^) 

2.71 
(1.13) 

2.41 
(1 .06) 

17, 

51 

Question 

52 

3.75 
(1.28) 

3.60 
(1.30) 

3.39 
(1.56) 

26. 

.40 

Question 

22 

3.36 
(1.19) 

3.12 
(1.15) 

2.89 
(1.19) 

25, 

41 

Question 

18 

3.44 
(1.14) 

3.18 
(1.12) 

3.16 
(1.18) 

24, 

49 

Question 

25 

3.35 
(1.14) 

3.25 
(1.13) 

3.00 
(1.17) 

23, 

65 

Question 

23 

3.58 
(1.07) 

3.49 
(1.10) 

3.33 
(1.14) 

22. 

86 

Question 

8 

2.90 
(1.15) 

2.63 
(1.09) 

2.17 
(1 .06) 

22, 

12 

Question 

63 

3.01 
(1.19) 

2.73 
(1.10) 

2.51 
(1.11) 

21, 

42 

Question 

88 

1.14 
(1.19) 

1  .10 
(1.12) 

1.06 
(1.21) 

20. 

76 
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Question 

75 

3.30 
(1.18) 

3.08 
(1.20) 

2.78 
(1.20) 

20. 

16 

Question 

16 

3.66 
(1.18) 

3.39 
(1.20) 

3.24 
(1.26) 

19. 

59 

Question 

30 

3.35 
(1.03) 

3.23 
(1.05) 

3.20 
(1.08) 

19. 

05 

Question 

78 

2.91 
(1.31) 

2.84 
(1.36) 

2.49 
(1.33) 

18. 

55 

Question 

83 

2.56 
(1.21) 

2.24 
(1.13) 

2.12 
(1.13) 

18. 

17 

Question 

45 

3.78 
(0.98) 

3.73 
(0.95) 

3.79 
(1.01) 

17, 

72 

Question 

66 

3.38 
(1.13) 

3.00 
(1.10) 

2.72 
(1.13) 

17. 

27 

Question 

15 

3.95 
(1.15) 

3.72 
(1.23) 

3.67 
(1.24) 

16, 

85 

Question 

70 

3.45 
(1.11) 

3.21 
(1.09) 

2.81 
(1.16) 

16, 

46 

Question 

24 

3.98 
(0.96) 

3.86 
(0.90) 

3.78 
(0.95) 

16. 

07 

Question 

46 

3.86 
(0.90) 

3.83 
(0.87) 

3.70 
(0.95) 

15. 

71 

Question 

44 

3.52 
(1.08) 

3.38 
(1.05) 

3.29 
(1.13) 

15. 

36 

Question 

87 

2.58 
(1.29) 

2.32 
(1.18) 

2.01 
(1.13) 

15. 

04 

Question 

36 

3.43 
(0.97) 

3.32 
(0.95) 

3.  11 
(0.99) 

14. 

71 

Question 

53 

3.17 
(1.28) 

2.86 
(1.22) 

2.29 
(1.21) 

14. 

40 

Question 

10 

2.85 
(1.1^) 

2.67 
(1.06) 

2.29 
(1  .06) 

14. 

10 

Question 

9 

2.74 
(1.17) 

2,48 
(1.08) 

2.19 
(1.06) 

13. 

82 

Question 

59 

2.98 
(1.09) 

2.88 
(1.13) 

2.62 
(1.15) 

13. 

55 
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Question 

60 

2.77 
(1.11) 

2.49 
(1.11) 

2.33 
(1.19) 

13, 

29 

Question 

12 

3.29 
(1.04) 

3.08 
(0.97) 

2.79 
(1.01) 

13. 

04 

Question 

51 

3.73 
(1.09) 

3.71 
(1.06) 

3.53 
(1.15) 

12. 

80 

Question 

84 

2.77 
(1.19) 

2.63 
(1.17) 

2.55 
(1.23) 

12. 

57 

Question 

33 

3.21 
(1.06) 

3.03 
(1.0  8) 

2.82 
(1.11) 

12. 

34 
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